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INTEODUCTION. 


There are times when a merchant will make 
almost any sacrifice to obtain ready money. He 
has entered into no rash speculations, and has 
only to meet the ordinary legitimate demands of 
his business, but in oi’der to do so he is suddenly 
called uj)on to make a heavy and unexpected loss. 
To this lie gladly submits, for he has been in 
terror* lest no sacrifice could save him from bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. But hoAV has this been brought 
about ? Why has he doubted whether his banker 
would afford him the usual accommodation which 
when entering into his business engagements he 
had been relying upon ? 

Or, take the case of a merchant who has a 
credit of ^^60,000 at his bankers. Wliy is he 
anxious ? 
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The answer in both cases is that there is a run 
upon the banks and there is a scarcity of cash. 

Such a time, Mr. Goschen speaking at Leeds 
on the 28th January, and referring to the “ Baring 
crisis,” told us we had “ only escaped by the skin 
of our teeth.” He said “No fertile imagination 
could exaggerate the gravity of the erisis, and 
if I attempt to bring home to those who are 
listening to me now the serious nature of the 
crisis, I do so in order to accentuate the neces- 
sity of their turning their attention to what 
I may call the necessity for soundness in 
our banking and soundness in our currency 
transactions. I doubt whether the public has 
thoroughly realised the extent of the danger to 
which what is called the banking crisis exposed 
us aU. It was not a question of a narrow circle 
of financiers or traders. The liabilities were 
so gigantic, the position of the house was so 
unique, that interests were at stake far beyond 
individual fortunes, far beyond the fortunes of 
any class. We were on the brink of a crisis 
through which it might have been difficult 
for the soundest to pass unscathed, for the 
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wealthiest to have escaped. It was a time 
when none who had liabilities or engagements 
to pay could say how they could pay them if 
a condition of things were to continue under 
which securities could not be realised, under 
which produce could not be sold, under which 
hills could not be discounted, under which there 
appeared an absence of cash sufficient to dis- 
charge the liabilities of the general public.” 

This suggests the question — Is there no cash 
reserve kept for such an emergency ? 

It is impossible to conceive anything more un- 
satisfactory than the reply — The Bank of England 
keeps the only “ Cash reserve,” l)ut whether it is 
only applicable to the claims of its depositors, or 
whether it is also kept for the purpose of making 
advances upon securities to anyone who may 
apply for them in an emergency, is an open 
question. It has been contended on behalf of 
the Bank of England that it is not kept for this 
latter purpose, but on the part of the other 
banks it is maintained that it is. Yet this is the 
exact position in which the controversy as to 
banks’ “ cash reserves ” is left. 
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After the last panic, brought about by the 
failure of Overend and Gurney, the “ Economist” 
in criticising the speech of the Governor of the 
Bank of England at the next meeting of its pro- 
prietors, said that “ it acknowledged the ‘ duty ’ 
on the part of the Bank of England to support 
the ‘ hanking community,’ to make the reserve of 
the Bank do for them as well as itself,” and that 
“the Bank agrees in fact, if not in name, to make 
unlimited advances, on proper security, to any- 
one who applies for it.” Mr. Bagehot in his 
“ Lombard Street,” p. 168, says : — “ This article 
was much disliked by many of the Bank directors, 
and especially by some whoso opinion is of great 
authority. They thought that the ‘ Economist ’ 
drew ‘ rash deductions ’ from a speech which was 
in itself ‘ open to some objection,’ — which was 
like all such speeches, defective in theoretical 
precision, and which was at best only the ex- 
pression of an opinion by the Governor of that 
day, which had not been authorised by the Court 
of Directors, Avhich could not bind the Bank. 
However, the article had at least this use, that 
it brought out the facts. All the directors would 
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have felt a difficulty in commenting upon, or 
limiting, or in differing from, a speech of a 
Governor from the chair. But there was no 
difficulty or delicacy in attacking the ‘Economist.’ 
Accordingly, Mr. Hankey, one of the most 
experienced hank directors, not long after, took 
occasion to observe : — 

“ The ‘ Economist ’ newspaper has put forth 
what, in my opinion, is the most mischievous 
doctrine ever broached in the monetary or bank- 
ing world in this country; viz., that it is 
the proper function of the Bank of England to 
keep money available at all times to supply the 
demands of bankers who had rendered their own 
assets unavailable. Until such a doctrine is 
repudiated by the banking interest, the difficulty 
of pursuing any sound principle of banking in 
London will be always very great. But I do not 
believe tliat such a doctrine as that l)ankers arc 
justified in relying on the Bank of England to 
assist them in time of need, is generally held by 
the bankers in London.” 

If Mr. Ilankey’s statement had been accepted 
there would have been an end.of the controversy. 
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and after the next panic it could not be asked, as 
it was in the “ Economist” of 22nd Sept., 1866 : 
“ Let us know precisely who is to keep the Bank 
reserve. If the J oint Stock Banks and the Private 
Banks and the Country Banks are to keep their 
share, let us determine on that ; Mr. Gladstone 
appeared not long since to say in Parliament 
that it ought to he so. But at any-rate there 
should he no doubt whose duty it is.” But 
Mr. Hankey’s statement was not reeeived as final, 
and Mr. Bagehot published “ Lombard Street ” 
to show why it was not. 

As Mr. Bagehot’s work is called “ Lombard 
Street,” I venture to call this book — in which it 
is asserted that he has not proved that it is the 
duty of the “Old Lady of Threadneedle Street” 
to save Lombard Street bankers the trouble and 
expense of keeping cash reserves — “Threadneedle 
Street ” 
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CHAPTER I. 

IJANKTNG UEPAKTIMENT OP THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

The proposition that it is the duty of the Bank 
of England to keep money available at all times 
to supply the demands of bankers who have 
rendered their own assets unavailable, when 
stated in this explicit manner, appears on the 
face of it so utterly unreasonable, that it sug- 
gests an enquiry into the circumstances which 
could have produced it. If anyone nowadays 
were to sit down and elaborate a plan on which 
banking should be conducted, it would not occur 
to him to estabhsh in London only one bank, 
and confer upon it the privilege of exclusive 
hanking. Such a proposal would he so entirely 
out of harmony with the notions of to-day that 
it is necessary to he reminded that the object of 
founding the Bank of England was to raise 
money for the use of the Government. The 

B 
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Act of Parliament by which the Bank was 
established in 1694 is entitled “An Act for 
granting to their Majesties several duties upon 
tonnage of ships and vessels, and upon beer, ale, 
and other liquors, for securing certain recom- 
penses and advantages in the said Act men- 
tioned, to such persons as shall voluntarily 
advance the sum of fifteen hundred thousand 
pounds towards carrying on the war with 
France.” From time to time the charter of 
the Bank of England was renewed, and with 
it the privilege of exclusive banking was granted. 
During the existence of this privilege no Banking 
Company of more than six persons was allowed 
to issue notes payable on demand within London 
or 65 miles thereof. The notes so issued were 
payable in cash on demand, until 1797, when the 
suspension of cash payments took place under an 
order in council, based upon a report from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that an unusual 
demand for specie had been made upon the 
Metropolis, in consequence of ill-founded or ex- 
aggerated alarms in different parts of the country; 
and it appeared that unless some measure was 
immediately taken there might have been reason 
to apprehend a want of a sufficient supply of cash 
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to answer the exigencies of the public service. 
This order in council was followed by the Bank 
Kestriction Act (in the first instance passed for 
a period of 52 days, but which continued in force 
for 22 years), which provided that the Bank of 
England should not be sued for the payment of 
any of their notes for which they wore willing to 
give other notes ; and that no person could be 
h(5ld to special bail upon any process issuing out 
of any court, unless the affidavit made for the 
purpose stated, also, that the party had made no 
offer to pay in bank notes. The result was that 
bank notes wore constantly at a discount, and the 
Bullion Committee in 1810 reported to the House 
of Commons “ there is at present an excess in 
the pa^jer circulation of this country which is to 
bc' ascribed to the want of a sufficient chock and 
control in the issues of paper from the Bank of 
England, and originally to the suspension of cash 
payments whicli removed the natural and true 
control.” However, tlie House rejected their 
report, and, in their collective wisdom, came to the 
conclusion that it was not the value of bank notes 
that was depreciated, but that the value of gold 
was advanced — in other words that the promise 
of a bank note to pay so many pounds on demand 
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was of not less value than the actual payment of 
the metal, although only a smaller amount of 
the metal than was promised by the note could 
be obtained for it ! Nine years afterwards cash 
payments were resumed. In January 7th, 1824, 
the Bank held £14,200,000 of bullion. By 
November, 1825, the amount was reduced to 
£1,300,000. Up to this time the Directors did 
not apparently realise the possibility of danger, 
when they suddenly became alarmed, and on 
their diminishing the circulation forthwith to tlie 
extent of £3,500,000, a panic occurred. They 
applied to the Government to again restrain pay- 
ments in gold, but the Government refused to do 
so. They then adopted anotlier policy, and 
instead of diminishing the circulation they lent 
by every possible means, and in modes never 
before adopted. The bullion was reduced to 
£1,200,890 — the notes were all issued — and the 
Bank was on the eve of suspending payment, 
when a box containing a quantity of one pound 
notes, which had been accidentally overlooked 
when all notes under £5 had been called in, was 
discovered. That box of paper is said to have 
saved the credit of the country. In 1836 and 
1839 the Bank’s position was again jeopardised, 
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and in the latter year the directors had to resort 
to the Paris bankers for a loan of two millions. 
By this time the country was thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of banks, and legis- 
lation was imperatively demanded. After a long 
controversy, the Bank Cliartor Act of 1844 which 
lays down the conditions upon which bank notes 
are now issued was passed ; the Bank of England 
was divided into two distinct departments — the 
Issue and the Banking ; and the relations of the 
Government to the Bank (except as customers of 
the Bank in the ordinary way) were confined to 
their responsibility to the Issue Department for 
the loan due from the country to the Bank, upon 
the security of which a portion of the notes are 
issued. 

The “ City,” however, did not appreciate the 
import of the change effected by the Bank Charter 
Act 1844 in the relations of the Government and 
the Bank of England. Men who had been accus- 
tomed to look upon the Bank of England as 
specially privileged ; who had seen it empowered 
to make an unlimited number of promises to pay 
on demand which it was absolved from the 
necessity of carrymg out ; could not realise that 
it was entirely shorn of its privileges, and that 
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it no longer had the power to manufacture ‘ legal 
tender’ with which to assist tliem in times of 
difficulty and pressure. The “ City ” still con- 
sidered that the Bank of England owed a duty 
to the public of an altogether different character 
to that of any other Bank, and the directors of 
the Bank of England were not backv/ard in 
acknowledging it. The case of the other banks 
was placed before the Select Committee on 
“ Commercial Distress ” 1847-8 by Mr. R. C. L. 
Bevan, who was examined as follows : — (Kept. 
Select Com. Commercial Distress, 1847-8 — vol. 
viii.) : — 

Query 2384 : Do you consider that the Bank 
directors, appointed by the proprietors to manage 
their affairs, ought to regulate their affairs to 
the greatest advantage of their proprietors? No; 
in that position of public trust which they occupy 
as holding the public monies, and what are called 
“private deposits,” which are virtually the monies 
of the public, I do not think they are at liberty 
to consider only the interests of their pro- 
prietors. 

Query 2385 : Are you aware that when the 
Act of 1844 passed it was stated in Parliament 
that the object was twofold ; first to create a 
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bank of issue, and secondly to create a bank of 
deposit ; and that the bank directors should be at 
perfect liberty to act for their own interest as 
the directors of any other bank would be ? I 
have often heard that stated; I remember hearing 
it stated at the time, but I thought it was a very 
great mistake. 

Query 2386 : You think that was not a good 
plan ? I think it was most unsound in principle ; 
certainly it was acted upon by the Bank ; I think 
they took those parties at their word. 

Query 2389 : Do not you consider that the 
bank directors ought to attend to the interest of 
their proprietors in the same manner as you 
would to your own interest ? No ; because they 
are a public bank in a way and in a sense in 
which we are not. 

Query 2390 ; Where is the distinction now 
that a separation has taken place between the 
two departments, and that the discount branch is 
separated entirely from the issue branch ? They 
hold a great many Government deposits. 

Query 2391 : But they only hold the deposits 
of the Government in the same way as you hold 
the deposits of various public companies ; they 
may be greater in amount, but in principle are 
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not they the same ? I think that the Bank are 
bankers to the public in a sense in which we are 
not ; not only to a much larger amount, but that 
they occupy a position evidently that we do not 
occupy, involving a trust which does not devolve 
upon us. 

Query 2392 : You consider that to be a trust 
different from what you as bankers have ? I 
think we have a right to do as we please, but I 
do not think that the Bank has ; if we please to 
withhold all accommodation we should have a 
right to do so, but I do not think the Bank have 
that right. 

The Governor of the Bank of England (Mr. 
James Morris), and the Deputy Governor (Mr. 
Henry James Prescott), were asked the follow- 
ing questions : — 

Query 2653: With regard to the banking 
department in what condition did the Act place 
you? It placed the Bank of England in the 
condition of any other bank, except that we were 
carrying on business upon a much larger scale, 
and we had also Government deposits to deal 
with. 

Query 2654 : It has been stated that the 
effect of the Act of 1844, was to relieve you 
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from any other responsibility than that which 
you had to your own proprietors, with the view 
of making the dividend for them as large as 
it could be made ; do you consider that the Bank 
was relieved from all responsibility, as regards 
the banking department, with reference to the 
public interest? I may state that as far as the 
Bank was concerned, I think the Bank ought 
to have been carried on exactly on the same 
principle as that established by the Act of 1844; 
whether the Act of 1844 had passed or not, we 
ought to have had a separation of the two depart- 
ments ; the issue department will naturally take 
care of itself ; with respect to the banking 
department we have a duty to the public to 
perform, and a duty to perform to the proprie- 
tors; our duty to our proprietors would lead us 
to make the best dividend we could for them; 
but in doing that we are bound to take care, 
considering the power that the Bank have as a 
large body, not to interfere generally with the 
monetary affairs of the country. I have always 
considered that the two interests were united, 
the proprietors’ interest and the public interest; 
I have always found that whenever a step has 
been taken to promote the interests of the pro- 
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prietors at the cost of the public it has invariably 
fallen back upon us, and instead of bettering 
ourselves we have put ourselves in a worse posi- 
tion. (Mr. Prescott): I should say that in all 
the more important measures of the Bank, such 
as in reducing or raising the rate of interest, the 
first thing the directors look to is the public 
interest rather than the interest of the proprietors 
of the Bank. 

The Committee reported upon the matter as 
follows : — First Kept, from Sel. Com. 8th June, 
1848 — p. iv. : — 

“An opinion seems to have been entertained 
by some persons, though not by the Governor 
and Deputy Governor of the Bank of England, 
that the Bank is released by the Act of 1844, 
from any obligation except that of consulting 
the pecuniary interests of its proprietors. It is 
true that there are no restrictions imposed by law 
upon the discretion of the Bank in respect to 
the conduct of the banking, as distinguished 
from the issue department. But the Bank is a 
public institution, possessed of special and exclu- 
sive privileges, standing in a peculiar relation to 
the Government, and exercising from the magni- 
tude of its resources great influence over the 
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general mercantile and monetary transactions of 
the country. . These circumstances impose upon 
the Bank the duty of a consideration of the 
public interest, not indeed enacted or defined 
by law, but which Parliament in its various 
transactions with the Bank has always recognised, 
and which the Bank has never disclaimed. It is 
unnecessary to impose such duty by law as there 
can be little doubt that the permanent interests 
of the Bank are identified with those of the 
public at large.” 

A more ambiguous report could not have been 
devised. It asserts that circumstances have 
imposed upon the Bank “ the duty of a con- 
sideration of tho public interest,” but of the 
naturo of that duty it says nothing. The cir- 
cumstances which are said to impose that duty 
are (1), the Bank is a “public institution,” but 
no explanation is given of the applicability of 
that description. It is certainly not carried on 
for the benefit of the public, but for the benefit 
of its proprietors in the same way as any other 
joint stock bank, (2). It is said to be possessed 
of “special and exclusive privileges,” but the 
Committee omitted to enumerate them, and 
since the establishment of the Issue Department 
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the privilege of “exclusive banking” so far as 
the Banking Department of the Bank of England 
is concerned has disappeared. (3). Because “it 
stands in a peculiar relation to the Grovernment,” 
which probably refers to the Government de- 
posits; but what other obligation the Bank has 
incurred in consequence of being their custodian 
than to produce them when required, is left to the 
imagination. (4). Because of “ the magnitude 
of its resources exercising a great influence over 
the general mercantile and monetary transactions 
of the country.” The greater the power the 
greater the responsibility ; but that is a question 
of degree, not of principle ; and the report docs 
not elucidate why it should be regarded other- 
wise. 

Thus, the report of the Committee does not 
throw any light upon the nature of the duty of 
a consideration of the public interest imposed 
upon the Bank of England. Mr. R. C. L. Bevan, 
the representative of the other banks, however, 
had made a very definite statement of what he 
conceived to be the duty of the Bank as “ bankers 
to the public,” and because they “occupied a 
position evidently that we do not occupy.” In 
his opinion, speaking on behalf of the other banks, 
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“We have a right to do as we please, hut I 
do not think that the Bank has ; if we please 
to withhold all accommodation we should have 
a right to do so, hut I do not think the Bank 
have that right.’’ The Committee ought to have 
dealt with that specific claim. It is a very 
extraordinary one. In these days the joint stock 
and other banks are also “bankers to the public,” 
several of the public accounts being kept with 
them; but they would be rather astonished if 
they were told that, in consequence, they could 
no longer do as they pleased with their own 
funds, the fact of some public accounts being 
kept with them entitling the public generally 
to accommodation from them. Or, to apply 
Mr. Bevan’s contention to the case of a country 
town, it amounts to this, that the bank where the 
Corporation, or other public body, keeps its 
account is, in consequence, bound to accommo- 
date the public — not merely their own customers 
because of their private affairs, but any member 
of the public because their representatives have 
made them the “bankers to the public.” A 
reductio ad absurdum. 

The evidence of the Governor and Deputy 
Governor of the Bank was very unfortunate. 
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It cannot be construed as an admission that the 
Bank undertook to keep a cash reserve out of 
which to supply the demands of Bankers and 
others who render their own assets unavailable. 
But, in drawing the distinction between the duty 
of the Bank to the public and its duty to its 
proprietors; in admitting that the Bank had 
sometimes taken steps to promote the interests 
of the proprietors at the cost of the public ; and 
in asserting that the directors in all the more 
important measm’es of the Bank, such as in 
reducing or raising the rate of interest, first 
looked to tlie public interest rather than to the 
interest of the proprietors of the Bank ; the 
Governors gave room for the introduction of 
all sorts of claims upon them to which it would 
have been far better if they had not opened 
the door. However, after saying this much, 
what does it amount to? They stated that the 
Banking Department of the Bank of England 
was “ in the condition of any other bank except 
that we were carrying on business upon a much 
larger scale, and that we had also the Govern- 
ment deposits ” ; and they limited their sense 
of duty to taking care that the power the Bank 
have as a large body should not be used to 
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interfere generally with the monetary affairs 
of the country,” and in reducing or raising the 
rate of interest to “look to the public interest 
rather than to the interest of the proprietors.” 
They do not admit any peculiar duty arising 
from the fact that the Bank is the bank of 
the Government. Their duty arising from their 
position as the premier bank, vastly superior 
to its competitors, with the power of controlling 
the rate of interest, would have been just the 
same if the Government deposits had been the 
deposits of an individual. 

The claims thus made upon the Banking De- 
partment of the Bank of England, and by 
implication upon its reserve, in consequence of 
its relations with the Government, are of the 
most shadowy character ; and it is only possible 
to understand how they could have been enter- 
tained for one moment l^y remembering that 
the public mind of that day liad been educated 
under a system by which the Bank had enjoyed 
the privilege of “ exclusive banking,” and that 
it had not appreciated the changed conditions 
brought about by the Bank Charter Act, 1844. 

Ten years after this report Mr. Gladstone 
seemed to think that there were exceptional 
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relations between the Government and the Bank- 
ing Department of the Bank of England in 
connection with the National Debt. On the 
11th December, 1857 (Hansard, p. 652-3) he 
said : — 

“I do not know whether hon. members arc 
aware that within the last year or two whenever 
you have borrowed any sum of money for the 
exigencies of the public service you have like- 
wise made a new law that the Bank of England 
shall continue to be a Corporation until the whole 
of the sum is repaid. What is the meaning of 
such a provision ? It is quite plain that it is an 
enactment drawn from times when governments 
were in bad and banks were in good credit ; 
and when it was a great object of governments, 
which used to cheat banks and rob the tills of 
traders, to get a body of respectable men to 
cover the loans they had contracted. Now I 
say such a clause as that in Acts of the present 
day is antiquated and superannuated. It is 
desirable that those who lend money to the 
people of England should know that they do so 
on the credit of the State, and that the credit 
and the honor of Parliament should not be supple- 
mented by such an assurance to our creditors.” 
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If this was the correct explanation of the 
clause in the “ Loan Acts,” the affairs of the 
Government and the Banking Department of 
the Bank of England would be inextricably in- 
termixed. But the real object and effect of this 
clause is explained in a paper dated the 10th 
February, 1858, and delivered to the Committee 
appointed to consider a proposal for a “State 
Bank ” by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the 16th March, 1858, It states: — “By the Act 
64, Geo. Ill, cap. 76, and subsequent ‘ Loan 
Acts,’ the management of the public debt is 
entrusted to the Bank of England ; and the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England, 
and their successors, are continued a Corporation 
for that purpose until the debt shall be redeemed 
by Parliament. It would appear to bo open to 
Parliament to put an end to this guarantee by 
such a reconstitution of the National Debt as 
would amount to a redemption of the existing 
Public Annuities, While, however, the debt sub- 
sists in its present form, the engagement affects, 
not oidy the Bank of England, but the public 
who own the stock. The ‘ Loan Acts ’ contain 
a clause that ‘ all the Annuities aforesaid shall 
be payable and paid, and shall be transferable 
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at the Bank of England’; the holder of stock is 
therefore entitled to claim that the dividends 
shall continue to be paid at the Bank of England, 
and that ho shall lose none of his securities, 
which he at present possesses, for their punctual 
payment, or the facilities afforded for the transfer 
of his stock. Public faith would be shaken if 
any change were attempted which would in the 
slightest degree prejudice the interest of the 
stock-holder in these respects. The arrangements 
which subsist between the Governor and the 
Bank of England for the payment of the divi- 
dends are framed with jealous care to insure 
punctuality in the discharge of this duty. The 
advances by the Bank on deficiency bills, when 
the Government balances are insufficient for the 
purpose, insure the provision of the required 
funds ; and although the Bank owes no direct re- 
sponsibility to the stock-holder, and the National 
Debt stands on the credit of the State, the course 
of proceeding between the Government and the 
Bank, which is regulated by Parliament, affords 
an additional guarantee that money will be forth- 
coming for the payment of the dividends which 
could not subsist if the management were under- 
taken by a State Bank having no funds of its 
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own to fall back upon. Were the Government 
so circumstanced it would be forced in case of 
a deficiency of funds to make terms with the 
banks, or resort to the open money market, in- 
stead of depending on an arrangement sanctioned 
by Parliament, and carried out by an Institu- 
tion which owes a duty in this respect to the 
Government and the public. ... It may be 
observed that the management of the National 
Debt as at present conducted by the Bank of 
England is not necessarily associated w'ith its 
banking business. The transfer of stock is not 
immediately connected with the payment of 
money, and the dividends are discharged by 
warrants which are payable in a separate branch 
of the Bank. These operations might bo con- 
ducted by a distinct establishment. . . . The 

‘ Loan Acts,’ however, reqiiire that the divi- 
dends should be actually paid at the Bank of 
England. This condition would not be fulfilled 
by an issue of dividend warrants payable at 
another establishment.” 

It is thus made manifest that this clause is 
the result of a jealous care to punctually dis- 
charge the payment of the dividends, and to 
literally fulfil the conditions on which the loans 
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were obtained. Another clause provides that 
special oflScers shall be appointed for the fulfil- 
ment of these duties. So that instead of tlie 
Loan Acts ” creating any obligation on the 
part of the Grovernment to preserve the Banking 
Department of the Bank of England, they make 
express provision against the contingency of its 
discontinuing its other business, by declaring it 
shall continue to be a Corporation for the purpose 
of paying the dividends ; for the transfer of 
their stock ; and for all other purposes of these 
Acts; until the whole of their claims are re- 
deemed. The reference in the Treasury paper 
to the “duty” of the Banking Department of 
the Bank of England, in respect of making 
advances on deficiency bills to the Government 
and the public, must be understood to be in con- 
sequence of the consideration of the profits of 
the Bank as the bank of the Government. The 
prineiple on which the statement rests being 
that as the Bank sometimes makes a profit from 
utilising the deposits of the Government, so, on 
the other hand, it is only fair and just, and in 
conformity with banking practice, that it should 
be willing at other times to make advances to 
the Government should they be required. 
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We have now examined the various reasons 
adduced in support of the contention that the 
relations of the Banking Department of the 
Bank of England with the Government place it 
under some peculiar obligation to all other banks. 
It will have been observed that in the case put 
forward by Mr. R. C. L. Bevan, on behalf of the 
other banks, it was not stated, in so many words, 
that it is the “ duty of the Bank of England to 
keep money available at all times, to supply 
the demands of bankers and others who have 
rendered their own assets unavailable”; but the 
claim that the Bank has no right to withhold 
accommodation is equivalent to it, as, obviously, 
the Bank could not grant the accommodation if 
it did not keep cash in reserve for the purpose. 
The claim as put forward then was unreasonable, 
and there was nothing in the relations of the 
Bank with the Government to sustain it. As 
applied at the present time it is not only un- 
reasonable and im justifiable, but it is altogether 
impracticable. The Bank of England is no 
longer the one Bank, towering above all its com- 
petitors, and able to control the rate of interest. 
The operations of some of the joint-stock banks 
are as extensive as those of the Bank of England; 
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and, collectively, the joint-stock banks are the 
masters of the situation. So that the claim on 
the reserve of the Banking Department of the 
Bank of England, because of the relations of 
the Bank with the Government, must not only 
be abandoned as utterly unwarranted in principle ; 
but also because it is absolutely impossible for 
the Bank — no longer exercising that commanding 
influence and power which in those days seemed 
to the other banks a reason for casting upon it 
extraordinary obligations — to practically fulfil 
the alleged “ duty to keep money available at all 
times, to supply the demands of bankers who 
have rendered their own assets unavailable.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ISSUE DEPARTMENT OF THE BANK OP ENGLAND. 

The only other important supply of available 
cash in this country than that of the Banking 
Department of the Bank of England, is kept by 
the Issue Department of the Bank of England ; 
and in every crisis that has occurred since the 
separation of the Bank into two departments this 
reserve of cash has been made use of in order to 
supply the demands of bankers and others who 
had rendered their own assets unavailable. It 
is, therefore, obvious that the suspensions of the 
Bank Charter Act, 1844, lie at the root of the 
difficulty as to bank’s cash reserves. If bankers 
may rely upon the reserve of bullion in the Issue 
Department being used as a basis on which to 
issue ready money in times of difficulty, it is not 
surprising if they do not incur the expense of 
keeping sufficient cash reserves of their own. It 
is not of vital importance to the Banking Depart- 
ment of the Bank of England whether its cash 
reserve is adequate or not, if it may, in an emerg- 
ency, fall back upon the reserve of bullion in the 
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Issue Department ; nor is it of supreme moment 
to the other banks whether the Banking Depart- 
ment of the Bank of England distinctly recognises 
and provides for their claim on its reserve, if, as 
is alleged, they can compel the Bank to supply 
them with ready money to the extent of its re- 
sources, and, if they are likely to prove insuffi 
cient, the Government can be relied upon to 
authorise the Bank to make use of the cash reserve 
of the Issue Department. 

Ten years after the report of the Committee 
on Commercial Distress, 1847-8, referred to in 
the previous chapter, in which they assumed that 
the Banking Department of the Bank of England, 
in consequence of its relations with the Govern- 
ment, was under an obligation to supply the 
money-market with an unlimited quantity of 
ready money, another Committee was appointed 
to enquire into the circumstances which led to 
the suspension of the Act in 1857. This Com- 
mittee, instead of basing the extraordinary claims 
on the Bank of England upon the relations of 
the Government with the Banking Department 
of the Bank of England, devoted its attention to 
the reserve in the Issue Department; and, quietly 
assuming the right of bankers and others, who 
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had rendered their own assets unavailable, to 
make use of this reserve when required, took into 
consideration the desirability, or otherwise, of 
relaxing the provisions of the Bank Charter Act 
1844, to enable them the more readily to do 
so. Sec. 60 of their report states: — “The bank 
directors say that the assistance which they gave 
to the public would not have been ventured on 
by them except for the Treasury letter (of the 
12th Nov., 1857 : — ‘If the directors of the Bank 
of England should be unable in the present 
emergency to meet the demands for discounts 
and advances upon approved securities without 
exceeding the limits of their circulation prescribed 
by the Act of 1844, the Government will be pre- 
pared to propose to Parliament upon its meeting 
a bill for any excess so issued’); nor would they 
have ventured to act on that letter if the bullion 
had been much lower than it was ; for they must 
have begun to think of the convertibility of the 
note, which it would be their first duty to main- 
tain ; they attribute the maintenance of that 
amount of bullion to the regulations provided by 
the Act ; and while they affirm that the present 
court of directors having had more experience, 
and having seen the gradual working of the Act 
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of 1844, would probably in their discretion have 
adhered closely to the very regulations which the 
Act required of them ; yet if they had not done 
so, but had been induced to issue more than the 
proportion which the law allowed, more gold 
would have gone out by the action of the foreign 
exchanges, and the consequences would have 
been that they would have been left with less 
gold as the panic came on ; and then, even with 
the permission to issue more notes, they would 
not have felt warranted in hazarding the circu- 
lation by doing so. They further state that for 
these reasons it appears that the adoption of the 
policy, which the Act now in force required, 
placed the Bank of England in such a position 
that it was enabled at the time of the severest 
pressure to afford a larger aid to the commercial 
public than would otherwise have been in their 
power ; that the true judgment of the court 
would act in unison with the law ; but yet it is 
not expedient to expose them to the influence of 
such a pressure as would inevitably be applied at 
such a time ; and that, upon the whole, with a 
view to the operations of the Bank, including in 
that category their being able to afford aid to 
the commercial public at the time of severest 
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pressure, the Act of 1844 operated not as a fetter, 
but as a support decidedly. They therefore re- 
commend that no relaxation should be made in 
the provisions of that law.” 

The apparent satisfaction with which the 
Committee regarded the breakdown of our mone- 
tary system as created by the Bank Charter Act 
of 1844, shows that they had not grasped the 
facts of the situation. The above section indi- 
cates that they were under the impression that 
the cash in the Issue Department had been 
specially set apart from the uses of the ordinary 
business of the Banking Department in order to 
form a reserve upon which the public might fall 
back in times of necessity. At any rate that 
seems to be the most reasonable construction 
to place upon the statement of the Bank direc- 
tors, which the Committee apparently adopted, 
that the Act of 1844, “ witli a view to the opera- 
tions of the Bank, including in that category 
their being able to afford aid to the commercial 
public at the time of the severest pressure, 
operated not as a fetter, but as a support de- 
cidedly.” And in other sections of their report 
they labour to prove that the Act is never more 
thoroughly giving effect to those principles for 
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the carrying out of which it was passed, than 
when its operations are suspended ! Thus sec. 
82, referring to the suspensions of the Act, 
states: — “ Your Committee are satisfied to leave 
in the discretion of the executive government the 
time and prudent opportunity of giving further 
effect to those principles by which the converti- 
bility of the Bank of England note has been kept 
above suspicion.” In this way the Committee, 
whilst eulogising the Bank Charter Act 1844 for 
having kept the convertibility of the bank note 
above suspicion, assert that its suspension further 
effects that object ! 

One cannot help feeling a certain amount of 
sympathy for this Committee. They were placed 
in a very awkward dilemma. If they condemned 
the Bank Charter Act, 1844, and recommended a 
return to the old system of mixing up the busi- 
ness of banking with that of issuing notes, they 
were confronted with the declaration of the 
Bank directors that it was not expedient to 
expose them to the influence of such pressure as 
might hazard the circulation. On the other 
hand, if the Committee had consistently upheld 
the Act and had pointed out that the employment 
of the bullion in the Issue Department to supply 
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the money-market with ready money was to 
divert it from its proper use, they would have 
had reason to fear the consequences of the non- 
suspension of the Act in future emergencies. It 
does not seem to have occurred to them to point 
out that the money-market’s difficulties had arisen 
from the overtrading of the banks in employing 
too large a proportion of their funds, instead of 
keeping adequate cash reserves. They, there- 
fore, adopted a middle course. They decided to 
recommend a continuance of the Act, but, at the 
same time, to make provision for emergencies by 
recommending that it should bo suspended at the 
discretion of the executive government. Unfor- 
tunately, however, they seem to have lacked the 
courage to fi’ankly state that such an anomaly 
was the result of the force of circumstances; and, 
instead of doing so, they endeavoured to justify 
their recommendations by an apj)eal to the prin- 
ciples to give effect to which the Act had been 
made law. In this they came hopelessly to grief, 
and some portions of their report are simply 
arrant nonsense. For example, compare sec. 66: 
— “ The main object of the legislation in ques- 
tion (the Bank Charter Act 1844) was un- 
doubtedly to secure the variation of the paper 
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cuiTency of the kingdom according to the same 
laws by which a metallic circulation would vary. 
No one contends that this object has not been 
obtained”; with sec. 72, “Your committee think 
that such a provision (for increasing the number 
of notes in times of pressure, irrespective of a 
corresponding deposit of bullion) could not be 
regarded as any violation of the principle of the 
Act of 1844.” If the principle of the Act were 
to secure the variation of tlie paper currency 
according to the same laws by which a metallic 
currency would vary (which has been effected by 
only permitting the issue of jiaper over and 
above a certain amount, below which experience 
had shown the amount of circulation did not go, 
upon the deposit of bullion, and enforcing cash 
payments on presentation) it is simply absurd to 
allege that that principle would not be violated 
by an extra issue of paper without the metal. 

The Committee were not more fortunate in 
their references to the speeches of the authors of 
the Act than they were in their appeal to its 
abstract principles. Sec. 71, “ It is here neces- 
sary for the Committee to advert to the question 
whether the law should be left, subject only to 
that power which was contemplated by Sir Robert 
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Peel and Mr. Hnskisson, and was actually exer- 
cised by the two governments of 1847 and 1857; 
or, on the other hand, provision should be made 
in advance for such contingencies, and the con- 
ditions expressly laid down on which the issue of 
an increased number of bank notes may in the 
time of pressure be allowed.” Sec. 72 : — “ Your 
Committee think such a provision could not be 
regarded as any violation of the principle of the 
Act of 1844. To have introduced such an 
express provision when the law itself was first 
adopted by Parliament, or even when as in 1848 
it had only been a few years in operation, and 
was comparatively little understood, was a far 
more serious question of policy and prudence 
than it can in fairness be regarded at the present 
time. Yet the interference of the Government 
in an extreme case, must in fact be taken to have 
been contemplated by the framers of the Act. 
Mr. Cotton stated to the Committee of 1847-8 
that this subject was considered when the Act 
was in preparation in 1844, and that Sir Robert 
Peel’s opinion was thus expressed : — ‘ If it be 
necessary to assume a grave responsibility, I 
daresay men will be found willing to assume 
such responsibility.’ It scarcely, thei’efore, con- 
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stitutes of itself a sufficient ground for bringing 
this important and difficult subject under the 
review of Parliament, and may properly 
await the decision of the legislature when the 
other branches of the subject shall be dealt 
with.” 

There is all the difference in the world between 
Sir Robert Peel’s statement that if it be necessary 
to assume a grave responsibility men would be 
found willing to assume such responsibility, and 
the Committee’s report deliberately approving of 
the suspensions of the Act, and maintaining that 
the authors had always intended that it should 
be suspended from time to time. After the first 
suspension of the Act, Sir Robert Peel, speaking 
in the House of Commons on the 3rd Dec., 1847 
(Hansard, p. 668), expressed his approval of the 
action of the Government as follows : — “ But 
when there occurs a state of panic — a state of 
things which cannot be foreseen, or provided 
against by law — which cannot be reasoned with, 
the Government must assume a power to prevent 
the consequences which may occur. There is a 
necessity for a discretion which I think was 
properly exercised in the present instance. It 
was better to authorise a violation of the law 
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than to run the risk of the consequences which 
iniglit liavo ensued if no intervention on tlie part 
of the Government had taken place.” Mr, Glyn, 
spcakiiifif ten years afterwards, gave his opinion 
of the necessity of the susjionsion of the Act 
in 1857 in very forcible language. lie said 
(3 Hansard cxlviii., p. 187, Dec. 4th, 1857) : — 
“ It was reduced to a simple matter of fact that 
when a time of pressure came a letter, or some 
stich instrument, must be issued to relieve the 
Act of 1844, and he hoped that the Government 
of this country would never fall into the hands 
of any individual hardy enough to carry out 
what were called the first principles of the Act. 
If any person should attempt to do so he woidd 
speedily be hurled from power, not by any A^ote 
of the House, but by the physical pow(a’ of the 
country. (Oh). That statement seemed to give 
rise to some difference of opinion, but did hon. 
members who ci’ied ‘Oh’ suppose that all the 
people connected with the mill poAver of tliis 
country, Avith the mining interests, that the mass 
of operatives thrown out of employment would 
be content to remain Avithout Avagos or means of 
existence simply because a principle, so called, 
was to be maintained ? Therefore he did not 
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believe any public man would attempt to uphold 
the Act under those circumstances.” These are 
very definite and cogent reasons which rendered 
the suspension of the Act a dire necessity. But 
they are very different from the Committee’s 
futile attempt to represent that the authors of 
the Act anticipated its suspension with approval. - 
Sir Robert Peel recognised that the Government 
had to choose between two evils, and of the two 
“it was better to authorise a violation of the 
law than to run the risk of the consequences 
which might have ensued if no intervention on 
the part of the Government had taken place.” 
And not only did he speak of the suspension of 
the Act as a “violation of the law,” he also 
referred to it as a tampering with the standard 
of value (p. 665) ; “ When T see the insolvency 
of a house of which the liabilities amount to 
^650,000, and the assets to 4^3,000, I cannot but 
say that if that be the practice of your commerce 
then do not complain of the Act of 1844, or of 
any other measure, as the cause of your em- 
barrassments. I a.sk is it not monstrous that the 
standard of value in this country should be tam- 
pered with in order to facilitate and uphold such 
transactions as these ? ” 
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In the face of these quotations from Sir Robert 
Peel’s speech after the suspension of the Act, 
what is the value of the expression to which he 
gave utterance before the passing of the Act to 
the effect that “if it be necessary to assume a 
grave responsibility, I daresay men will be found 
willing to assume such responsibility ?” He 
regarded the suspension of the Act as a break- 
down of our hnaucial system: it was a “violation 
of the law,” and a “ tampering with the standard 
of value.” 

In some quai’tcrs, however, the violation of the 
law ill 1857 was not regarded Avith the same 
equanimity as the Committee displayed. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir Geo. Cornewall 
Lewis) said (Hansard, 4th Dec., 1857, p. 162). 
“ It has been said that the Government have 
authorised the Bank to commit an act equivalent 
to a depreciation of the currency ; that what we 
have done amounted almost to permitting the 
repudiation of contracts ; that the sanctity of 
property was invaded by this additional issue of 
bank notes. I entirely dispute the correctness 
of that view. The additional notes issued by the 
Bank, under our authority, were like other notes 
payable on demand ; if any d®ubt had arisen as 
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to their instantaneous convertibility there would 
have been some ground for the charge which has 
been made against the Government. All we said 
to the Bank was that whereas the original limit 
of notes based on securities was 14 millions, in- 
creased by an order in council to £14,475,000, 
they might for a limited time, and for a limited 
object, increase the issue of that class. But 
inasmuch as the additional issue by the Bank was 
not sufficient to affect the value of the notes, and 
each note was convertible into gold upon demand, 
it cannot bo said, with justice, that the Govern- 
ment have depreciated the currency, authorised 
a repudiation of contracts, or struck at the 
security and sanctity of property.” 

This reply of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
however, scarcely meets the case. The intrencli- 
ment upon the security given to the holders of 
bank notes for their convertibility consisted of 
the power given to the Bank of England to 
increase the number of claims upon the bullion. 
As the proportion of notes issued against securities 
to those issued against bullion was increased 
beyond the amount laid down in the Act so the 
security given for the convertibility of the notes 
was diminished. And the reply that the security 
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was so good that it was diminished without risk, 
does not answer the charge of liaving authorised 
a repudiation of contract. The condonation of 
the suspensions of the Act rests upon the desira- 
bility of choosing the lesser of two evils, and it 
is a false policy to deny that the lesser was an 
evil at all. Had the evil been fairly recognised 
some attempt might have been made to avoid it 
in the future. It is, therefore, very important 
not to minimise the conseqiiences of the violations 
of the law, and there can be no doubt that in 
weakening the security for the convertibility on 
demand of the note the Government did commit 
a breach of contract with the note holders. 

The late Mr. J. W. Gilbart, who was one of 
the directors of the London and Westminster 
Bank, and previously general manager, has, 
however, suggested a very ingenious way of 
regarding the security given for the convertibility 
of Bank of England notes. In the “ Principles 
and practice of banking/’ p. 231 — Edition 1873, 
he says : — “ By the phrase ‘ securing the conver- 
tibility of the note,’ it is not meant that the Issue 
Department of the Bank of England held a 
sufficient amount of gold and silver to pay off all 
the notes it had issued. It is obvious that the 
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gold and silver in hand must always be fourteen 
millions less than this amount, inasmuch as four- 
teen millions of notes are issued against securities. 
By ‘ securing the convertibility of the note,’ is 
meant that the Issue Department of the Bank of 
England were in a condition to pay off any 
amount of notes of which payment was likely to 
be demanded /or the fmyo$e of exporting gold — the 
Issue Department was always in a condition to 
meet any foreign demand for gold. This is called 
‘ securing the convertibility of the notes.’ ” 

It will be seen that Mr. Gilbart’s view of the 
phrase ‘‘ securing the convertibility of the note,” 
strikingly contrasts with that of Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, who, as quoted above, declared 
that notwithstanding the suspension of the Act in 
1857 as “ each note was convertible upon demand 
it could not be said that the Government had 
depreciated the currency, authorised a repudiation 
of contracts, or struck at the security and sanctity 
of property.” Nor was it the view of Sir Eobert 
Peel. On the 6th Jan., 1844, in reply to a 
question of Mr. Muntz who “ wished to know 
what would happen in consequence of there being 
such an export of gold as would render it im- 
possible for the Bank to pay its liabilities in 
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gold ?” Sir Robert Peel said, “ The intention 
undoubtedly was that any demand on the Bank 
of England would be paid in gold if desired. It 
would have the power of issuing notes to the 
amount of fourteen millions on securities, and 
might dirjiinish that issue to eleven millions, the 
amount of the Government debt, if it should bo 
necessary. The Bank had the complete control 
over the three millions, but if the eleven millions 
of Government debt should be required by the 
Bank, the Government would have no difficulty 
in raising tlie amount to pay it off. He, how- 
ever, by no means anticipated such a contingency 
as that which had entered into the speculative 
mind of the lion, gentleman. He could only 
repeat that all demands on the Bank must, if 
desired, be paid in gold.” After the suspension 
of the Act in 1847, a suggestion was made that 
the debt of the Government might be paid with 
inconvertible paper which he repudiated as 
follows (3 Hansard xcv., 669-70, Dec. 3rd, 
1847) : — “ I think I lieard from the hon. member 
for Wakefield last night a recommendation that 
the Government should pay off its debt of four* 
toon millions to the Bank, and should pay it in 
inconvertible paper. Sir, if*tho Government is 
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to sot the example of paying its debts in incon- 
vertible paper — in paper for which there is no 
other equivalent than some other paper — if that 
is to bo the example set by the Government, I 
daresay that individuals in a similar difficulty 
will be glad to profit by that example. But I 
cannot believe that this House will sanction such 
an injustice as that the Government shall pay the 
Bank the amount of a public debt in inconvertible 
paper.” 

It is evident from these speeches that Sir 
Robert Peel intended that the “ securities ” 
against which a portion of the notes are issued 
should bo capable of realisation, and there is, 
therefore, no warrant for Mr. Gilbart’s assertion, 
that only those notes of which payment was likely 
to be demanded for the export of gold were 
meant to bo convertible. 

The Act* says, inter alia — 

I. — “ That from and after the Slst August, 
1844, the issue of promissory notes of the 
Governor and Co. of the Bank of England, pay- 
able on demand, shall be kept wholly distinct 


* Note. — In Appendix A is a paper dealing with the legal aspect, 
prepared by Mr. Freshfield; but it is so clearly a one-sided document 
that it has not seemed nece»sary to insert it here. 
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from the general banking business of the said 
Governor, etc.; and tlie business of such issue 
shall be thenceforth conducted and carried on by 
the said Governor and Co. in a separate depart- 
ment to be called ‘ the Issue Department of the 
Bank of England.’ 

II. — “ That upon the same day there shall be 
transferred, appropriated, and set apart by the 
said Governor and Co. to the Issue Department, 
securities to the value of ^014,000,000, whereof 
tlie debt due by the public to the said Gover- 
nor and Co. shall bo a part ; and at the same 
time so much of the gold coin, and gold and 
silver bullion as shall not be required by the 
Banking Department; and, thereupon, there shall 
be delivered out of the Issue Department into 
the Banking Department such an amount of 
notes as, together with the notes then in circula- 
tion, shall be equal to the aggregate amount of 
the securities, coin and bullion so transferred to 
to the Issue Department ; and the whole amount 
of Bank of England notes then in circulation, 
including those delivered to the Banking Depart- 
ment as aforesaid, shall be deemed to be issued 
on the credit of such securities, coin and bullion 
so appropriated and set apart jto the Issue Depart- 
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ment; and it shall not he lawful for the Governor 
and Co. to increase the amount of securities 
(except in the case of other hanks ceasing to 
issue, when it shall he lawful for Her Majesty in 
Council to authorise an increase of not exceeding 
two-thirds of the amount, which the bankers so 
ceasing may have been authorised to issue), but 
it shall be lawful for them to diminish the amount 
of such securities, and again to increase the same 
to any sum not exceeding in the whole the sum 
of 14, 000,000, and so on from time to time as 
they shall see occasion ; and from and after such 
transfer and appropriation to the Issue Depart- 
ment it shall not be lawful for the Governor and 
Co. to issue bank notes, either into the Banking 
Department, or to any persons or person what- 
soever, save in exchange for other Bank of 
England notes, or for gold coin or for gold or 
silver bullion, received or purchased for tlie Issue 
Department under the provisions of this Act, or 
in exchange for securities acquired and taken in 
the Issue Department under its provision: pro- 
vided always that it shall be lawful for the said 
Governor and Co. in their Banking Department 
to issue all such Bank of England Notes as they 
shall at any time, receive from the said Issue 
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Department or otherwise, in the same manner in 
all respects as such issue would be lawful to any 
other person or persons.” 

Now it is not a little curious that Mr. Grilbart 
in stating the principal provisions of the Act 
in his “Principles and Practice of Banking” 
has omitted the following words in sec. 2, quoted 
above: — “And the whole amount of Bank of 
England notes then in circulation, including 
those delivered to the Banking Department 
as aforesaid, shall be deemed to be issued on 
the credit of such securities, coin and bullion 
so appropriated and set apart to the Issue Depart- 
ment.” Having satisfied himself that the pro- 
mises of all the notes to pay on demand were 
not intended to be fulfilled, he probably did not 
consider it of importance to state the particulars 
of the security appropriated and set apart for 
their payment. Nevertheless it will be seen that 
every care has been taken to render the con- 
vertibility of all the Bank of England notes 
above suspicion. The first clause, quoted above, 
entirely separates the business of issue from the 
ordinary banking business of the Bank of Eng- 
land and provides that it shall be carried on 
in a separate department. JTho second clause 
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definitely fixes the amount which shall be issued 
upon certain securities, appropriated and set 
apart for the purpose at such a moderate sum 
that the average proportion of the notes issued 
against gold to those issued against securities 
for the first year after the Act came into oper- 
ation was over 90 per cent., and it has never been 
below 70 per cent, in any year since. In fact, 
the Act has made the Issue Department of the 
Bank of England, to all intents and purposes, 
a national institution; created for the adminis- 
tration of a national currency ; witli the directors 
of the Bank of England appointed, as officials* 
of the Government, to administer its affairs upon 
strict lines from which they have no power to 
depart. 

The mere fact that the directors of the Bank 
of England are managers on behalf of the public 
of the circulation of the country, under regula- 
tions which give them no more facilities to obtain 
the legal tender for carrying on their banking 
business than have the directors of any other 

* Note. — ^The Chancellor of the Exchequer writing to the Governor 
and Deputy Governor of the Bank of England on 26th April, 1844, 
says ; “In fixing the proportion of the amount which ought to be paid 
to the public 1 do not, on the one hand, put out of view the fair claim 
of the Bank to compensation as Tmnagers on behalf of the public of the 
circulation of the country, • 
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bank, affords no justification for a reliance upon 
the reserve in the Issue Department. That 
reserve has been appropriated, and set apart, 
to secure the convertibility of the bank notes ; 
and cannot properly be regarded as money avail- 
able at all times to supply the demands of 
bankers and others who have rendered their 
own assets unavailable. 

The effect, however, of the three suspensions 
of the Act has been so completely to imbue “ the 
City mind ” with tlie idea that the bullion in the 
Issue Department may be utilised in an emer- 
gency for the purpose of increasing the money- 
market’s supj)ly of available cash that on the 
occasion of the recent “Baring Crisis” it is 
generally understood that the Directors of the 
Bank of England actually made ai'rangements 
with the Government — and obtained their con- 
sent — for the suspension of the Act before the 
firm’s difficulties became known to the public. 
The adoption of this policy prevented a great 
disaster; but it was tantamount to an admission 
that the cash reserves of the banks were not 
equal to the strain which a failure of that magni- 
tude might have occasioned. 

Under these circumstances it is not surnrising 
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that Mr. Goschen feels the time has come when 
the question of hanks’ cash reserves should he 
dealt with. It is a serious matter that the 
Government should have again been called upon 
to authorise a violation of the law ; and that the 
security for the convertibility of the notes, 
created by Act of Parliament, should be im- 
paired under any stress of circumstances. The 
three actual suspensions of the Act have, more- 
over, involved a great hardship upon those who 
happened to succumb just before the susiDcnsions 
took place, and who would have surmounted 
their difficulties if they had taken place earlier. 
The arbitrary interference with the law of the 
country just in time to save A who had to meet 
liabilities on Tuesday, whilst B whose liabilities 
became due on Monday was allowed to fail, is a 
very invidious act, and condemns the system 
which necessitates it. 
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CHAPTER III. 

“LOMBARD STREET.” 

Mr. Bagehot in his “ Lombard Street ” does not 
base the claim upon the Bank of England to 
keep a reserve for the purpose of supplying the 
demands of bankers and others when they have 
rendered their own assets unavailable, upon the 
relations of the Government either with the 
Banking Department or the Issue Department. 
He says (p. 63) ; — “ It is imagined that because 
bank notes are a legal tender, the Bank has 
some peculiar duty to help other people. But 
bank notes are only a legal tender at the Issue 
Department, not at the Banking Department, 
and the accidental combination of the two de- 
partments in the same building gives tbe Bank- 
ing Department no aid in meeting a panic. If 
the Issue Department were at Somerset House, 
and if it issued Government notes there, the 
position of the Banking Department under the 
present law would be exactly what it is now. 
No doubt, formerly, the Bank of England could 
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issue what it pleased, but that historical remi- 
niscence makes it no stronger now that it can 
no longer so issue. We must deal with what 
is, not with what was. And a still worse argu- 
ment is also used. It is said that because the 
Bank of England keeps the ‘ State account,’ 
and is the Government banker, it is a sort of 
‘ public institution ’ and ought to help every- 
body. But the custody of the taxes which have 
been collected and which wait to be expended 
is a duty quite apart from panics. The Govern- 
ment money may chance to be much or little 
when the panic comes. There is no relation or 
connection between the two. And the State 
in getting the Bank to keep what money it may 
chance to have, or in borrowing of it what it 
may chance to want, does not hire it to stop a 
panic or much help it if it tries.” 

In this way he throws overboard the reasons 
which had been previously given for the extra- 
ordinary assertion that it is the Bank of Eng- 
land’s duty to save all other banks the trouble 
and expense of keeping cash reserves. Never- 
theless he reiterates the demand, declaring that 
hitherto (p. 63) “ the real reason has not been 
distinctly seen.” , Under these circumstances 
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he appears somewhat inconsistent in expressing 
surprise — ^notwithstanding the fact that the real 
reason had not been distinctly seen — that the 
recognition of this “ duty ” had not been 
enforced by Parliament. He says (p. 41) : — “It 
might be expected that as this great public duty 
was cast upon the Banking Department of the 
Bank, the principal statesmen (if not Parliament 
itself) would have enjoined on them to perform 
it. But no distinct resolution of Parliament has 
ever enjoined it; scarcely any stray word of any 
influential statesman. And on the contrary, 
there is a whole catena of authorities, beginning 
with Sir Robert Peel and ending with Mr. 
Lowe, which say that the Banking Department 
of the Bank of England is only a Bank like any 
other bank — a Company like other companies; 
that in this capacity it has no peculiar position 
and no public duties at all.” Again on p. 62: — 
“We are apt to be solemnly told that the 
Banking Department of the Bank of England is 
only a Bank like other banks — that it has no 
peculiar duty in times of panic — that it then is 
to look to itself alone, as other banks look. And 
there is this excuse for the Bank. Hitherto 
questions of banking have bsen so little dis- 

E 
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cussed in comparison with questions of currency 
that the duty of the Bank in time of panic has 
been put on a wrong ground. 

The “ real reason ” why the Bank is not like 
other banks is explained on p. 35. After show- 
ing that when a run takes place the bullion to 
meet it must be taken from the Bank of England 
as there is no other large store in the country, 
he says : — “ In consequence all our credit 
system depends on the Bank of England for its 
security. On the wisdom of the directors of 
that one Joint-Stock Company, it depends 
■whether England shall he solvent or insolvent. 
This may seem too strong, but it is not. All 
banks depend on the Bank of England, and all 
merchants depend on some banker. If a mer- 
chant have £10,000 at his bankers, and wants 
to pay someone in Germany, he will not be able 
to pay it unless his banker can pay him, and 
the banker will not be able to pay if the Bank 
of England should bo in dijfficulties and cannot 
produce his ‘reserve.’ The Directors of the 
Bank are, therefore, in fact, if not in name, 
trustees for the public, to keep a banking reserve 
on their behalf; and it would naturally be ex- 
pected either that they distinctly recognised 
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this duty and engaged to perform it, or that 
their own self-interest was so strong in the 
matter that no engagement was needed. But 
so far from their being a distinct undertaking on 
the part of the Bank directors to perform this 
duty, many of them would scarcely acknowledge 
it, and some altogether deny it.” 

Now it will be observed that the whole of this 
argument is founded upon a consideration of the 
consequences which would ensue if the Bank of 
England was in difficulties and could not pro- 
duce the “ reserve ” of the other bank — ^in other 
words, if the Bank of England could not repay 
the balance standing to the credit of the other 
bank. But the conclusion that there is no dis- 
tinct undertaking on the part of the Bank of 
England to keep a reserve for this purpose, 
and that some of the directors would scarcely 
acknowledge it as a duty, and some “ altogether 
deny it,” is plainly erroneous, for that would 
amount to a denial that the Bank of England 
undertakes to pay its liabilities in cash. Of 
course if in the hypothetical case, which 
“Lombard Street” furnishes, the amount of the 
bank’s reserve with the Bank of England was 
£10,000, the bank would have an undoubted 
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right to demand it. But the illustration will 
not sustain the conclusion that it is the duty 
of the Bank of England to keep a reserve for 
any other purpose than to meet the claims of 
its depositors; and it cannot, therefore, be re- 
garded as relevant to the controversy. 

To more accurately represent the point at 
issue the case should have been thus stated : — 
“If a merchant have £10,000 at his hankers 
and wants to pay someone in Germany, he will 
not he able to pay it unless his banker can pay 
him, and the banker will not be able to pay if 
the amount of his reserve at the Bank of England 
is not equal to the amount requhed, and the 
Bank of England refuses to make an advance.’^ 
The whole gist of the controversy turns upon 
the alleged “ duty ” of the Bank of England to 
“keep money available at all times to supply 
the demands of bankers who have rendered their 
own assets unavailable,” and to attempt to 
prove this by an illustration which assumes that 
no advance is required from the Bank of Eng- 
land is to beg the question. 

‘ Lombard Street ’ also explains the ‘ real 
reason ’ why the Bank of England should save 
other banks the trouble and expense of keeping 
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casli reserves of their own as follows (p. 63) : — 
“ As has been already said — ^hut on account of 
its importance and perhaps its novelty it is 
worth saying again — whatever hank or hanks 
keep the ultimate banking reserve of the country 
must lend that reserve most freely in time of 
apprehension, for that is one of the characteristic 
uses of the bank reserve, and the mode in which 
it attains one of the main ends for which it is 
kept. Whether rightly or wrongly, at present 
and in fact the Bank of England keeps our 
ultimate bank reserve, and therefore it must use 
it in this manner.” On p. 05 : — “ The holders 
of the bank reserve ought to lend at once, and 
most freely in an incipient panic, because they 
fear destruction in the panic. They ought not 
to do it to save others ; they ought to do it to 
save themselves, They ought to know that this 
bold policy is the only safe one, and for that 
reason they ought to choose it.” Again on 
p. 187 : — “ The Bank of England is bound 
according to our system, not only to keep a 
good reserve against a time of panic, but to use 
that reserve effectually when that time of panic 
comes. The keepers of the bank reserve, whether 
one or many, are obliged then to use that reserve 
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for their own safety. If they permit all other 
forms to perish, their own will perish immediately, 
and in consequence.” 

This argument is the converse of the one 
previously considered. Here it is not the Bank 
of England in difficulties rendering all others 
insolvent, hut all other forms of credit perish- 
ing are threatening the safety of the Bank of 
England. As a matter of policy there can be 
no doubt that at such a time as Mr. Bagehot 
describes, the Bank of England should try its 
only chance of safety. But the case is not 
merely advanced in order to represent the only 
course open to the Bank when those circum- 
stances actually arose : it is employed in support 
of an alleged ‘ duty ’ — directly in the interest 
of the Bank, but indirectly for the benefit of 
others — in anticipation of those events. To 
syllogise the argument it would stand thus : — 

Tho Bank of England must perish if all other forms 
of credit do. 

All other forms of credit must perish if the Bank of 
England does not keep a reserve out of which to make 
unlimited advances on securities to anyone who applies 
for them. 

Therefore the Bank of England ought (for its own 
safety) to keep a reserve out of which to make unlimited 
advances on securities rtto anyone who applies for them. 
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Thus the axiom of the argument is the un- 
doubted ‘ duty ’ of the Bank of England to 
preserve its own safety. But it does not seem 
to have occurred to Mr. Bagehot that it is 
equally the undoubted duty of every other bank 
to preserve itself from destruction ; and that it 
would be more equitable, instead of making a 
scapegoat of the Bank of England — ^which it is 
assumed would hold out the longest — to make 
each bank bear its own burden. 

“Lombard Street” is not more just to the 
Bank of England when it compares the reserve 
of that Institution with those of its competitors, 
than in its attempt to saddle the Bank of 
Ejigland with the responsibility of keeping a 
supply of ready money to supply their deficiencies 
in time of need. On p. 39 it says : — “ In most 
banks there would bo a wholesome dread re- 
straining the desire of the shareholders to reduce 
the reserve ; they would fear to impair the credit 
of the bank. But fortunately or unfortunately 
no one has any fear about the Bank of England. 
The English world at least believes that it will 
not, almost that it cannot, fail. Three times 
since 1844 the Banking Department has received 
assistance, and would ha^ie failed without it. 
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In 1825 the entire concern almost suspended 
payment ; in 1797, it actually did so. But still 
there is a faith in the Bank, contrary to ex- 
perience, and despising evidence. No doubt in 
every one of these years the condition of the 
Bank, divided or undivided, was in a certain 
sense most sound ; it could ultimately have paid 
all its creditors all it owed, and returned to its 
shareholders all their own capital. But ultimate 
payment is not what the creditors of a bank 
want ; they want present, not postponed, pay- 
ment; they want to be repaid according to 
agreement : the contract was that they should 
be paid on demand, and if they are not paid on 
demand they may he ruined. And that instant 
payment, in the years I speak of, the Bank of 
England certainly could not have made. But 
no one in London ever dreams of questioning 
the credit of the Bank, and the Bank never 
dreams that its own credit is in danger. Some- 
how everybody feels the Bank is sure to come 
right. In 1797 when it had scarcely any money 
left, the Government said not only that it need 
not pay away what remained, but that it must 
not. The ‘ effect of letters of licence ’ to break 
Peel’s Act has confi^rmed the popular conviction 
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that the Government is close behind the Bank, 
and will help it when wanted. Neither the 
Bank nor the Banking Department have ever 
had an idea of being put ‘ into liquidation ’ ; 
most men would think as soon of ‘ winding up ’ 
the English nation. Since then the Bank of 
England, as a bank, is exempted from the 
perpetual apprehension that makes other bankers 
keep a large reserve — the apprehension of dis- 
credit — it would seem particularly necessary 
that its managers should be themselves specially 
interested in keeping that reserve, and specially 
competent to keep it.” 

Anyone who did not know the facts with 
regard to the reserves kept by the Bank of 
England, and the other banks respectively, would 
suppose, after reading the above, that the Bank 
of England kept a much smaller reserve than the 
other banks : that it did so because it did not 
share that “ wholesome dread restraining the 
desire of the shareholders to reduce the reserve,” 
the “ fear to impair the credit of the Bank ” ; 
that being “ exempted from the perpetual appre- 
hension that makes other bankers keep a large 
reserve — the apprehwision of discredit” — it had 
no sufficient motive to keep #o large a reserve. 
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Nothing could be more contrary to the fact. 
And what renders this attack upon the Bank of 
England most extraordinary is, that it was only 
on the previous page (38) that he was comparing 
the amount of the reserve kept by that Institution 
with the reserves of the other banks, and pointing 
out the loss which the proprietors of the Bank 
sustained because of the much larger reserve 
which it kept. He says: — “Some part of the 
lowness of the Bank dividend, and of the conse- 
quent small value of Bank stock, is undoubtedly 
caused by the magnitude of the Bank capital ; 
but much of it is also due to the great amount 
of unproductive cash — of cash which yields no 
interest — that the Banking Department of the 
Bank of England keeps lying idle. If we com- 
pare the London and Westminster Bank — which 
is the first of the joint-stock banks in the public 
estimation and known to be very cautiously and 
carefully managed — with the Bank of England, 
we shall see the difference at once. The London 
and Westminster has only 13 per cent, of its liabil- 
ities lying idle. The Banking Department of 
the Bank of England has over 40 per cent.” 

Thus, the statement that the Bank of England 
is “ exempted fropi the perpetual apprehension 
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that makes other bankers keep a large reserve — 
the apprehension of discredit” is not borne out 
by the fact, that the London and Westminster 
Bank has only 13 per cent, of its liabilities lying 
idle, whilst the Banking Department of the Bank 
of England has over 40 per cent. But then 
“ Lombard Street ” has a very peculiar way of 
referring to the relative proportions of the reserves 
of the Bank of England and the other banks. In 
another place, the fact that the Bank of England 
keeps a larger reserve than the other banks is 
employed to support the claim on the Bank to 
keep a reserve to supply their deficiencies, thus 
p. 35: — ‘^So far from there being a distinct 
undertaking on the part of the Bank directors to 
perform this duty (of keeping a banking reserve 
on behalf of the public) many of them would 
scarcely acknowledge it, and some altogether 
deny it. Mr. Hankcy, one of the most careful 
and most experienced of them, says in his book 
on the Bank of England : — I do not intend here 
to enter at any length on the subject of the 
general management of the Bank, moaning the 
Banldng Department, as the principle upon which 
the business is conducted does not differ, as far 
as I am aware, from that of any well-conducted 
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bank in London.” But as anyone can see by the 
published figures, the Banking Department of 
the Bank of England keeps as a great reserve in 
bank notes and coin between 30 and 60 per cent, 
of its liabilities, and the other banks only keep in 
bank notes and coin the bare minimum they need 
to open shop with. And such a constant differ- 
ence indicates, I conceive, that the two are not 
managed on the same principle.” 

In this case the London and Westminster Bank 
is not to get the benefit of the 13 per cent, of its 
liabilities lying idle, “the other banks only keep 
in bank notes and coin the bare minimum they 
need to open shop with.” Its reserve (or balance) 
at the Bank is not to count. Why ? The published 
figures of the London and Westminster Bank 
show that it treats its balance at the Bank as 
cash, and consequently in any argument as to the 
principle upon which that bank manages its busi- 
ness it cannot bo ignored. However, on another 
page (171) “Lombard Street,” admits this 
balance at the Bank as a factor in the argu- 
ment: — “Mr. Hankey should have observed that 
we know by the published figures that the joint- 
stock banks in London do not keep one-third, or 
anything like ona-third, of their liabilities in 
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‘ cash’ — eyen meaning by ‘ cash’ a deposit at the 
Bank of England. One third of the deposits in 
joint-stock banks, not to speak of the private 
banks would be £30,000,000; and the private 
deposits of the Bank of England are £18,000,000. 
According to his own statement, there is a con- 
spicuous contrast. The joint-stock banks, and 
the private banks, no doubt, too, keep one sort of 
reserve, and the Bank of England a different 
kind of reserve altogether. Mr. Hankcy says 
the two ought to be managed on the same prin- 
ciple ; but if so he should have said whether 
ho would assimilate the practice of the Bank of 
England, to that of the other Banks, or that of 
the other banks, to the practice of the Bank of 
England.” 

The answer to this question does not seem far 
to seek. Mr. Hankey had said p. 169: — “The 
‘ Economist’ newspaper has put forth what in my 
opinion is the most mischievous doctrine ever 
broached in the monetary or banking world in 
this country, viz.: — that it is tlie proper function 
of the Bank of England to keep money available 
at all times to supply the demands of bankers who 
have rendered their own assets unavailable. Until 
such a doctrine is repudiated by the banking 
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interest, the difficulty of pursuing any sound 
principle of banking in London will be always 
very great. But I do not believe that such a 
doctrine as that bankers are justified in relying 
on the Bank of England to assist them in time of 
need is generally held by the bankers in London.” 
Thus the principle upon which Mr. Hankey con- 
tends that both the Bank of England and the 
joint-stock banks should be managed is, clearly, 
a reliance upon their own resources. The fact 
that the London and Westminster Bank only 
keeps a reserve against liabilities of 13 per cent, 
as compared with the 40 per cent, kept by the 
Bank of England does not necessarily imply that 
the former is relying upon the latter in times 
of difficulty. The nature of their respective liabil- 
ities must be considered. To begin with, nearly 
all the liabilities of the Bank of England are 
payable on demand, whereas the London and 
Westminster receives money on interest, not 
repayable until after notice. But if “Lombard 
Street ” assumes that tlie much smaller proportion 
of reserve to liabilities, kept by the London and 
Westminster Bank indicates that the directors are 
relying upon the Bank of England in time of 
need, undoubtedly #Mr. Hankey would assimilate 
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the practice of the London and Westminster to 
the practice of the Bank of England, and insist 
that it ought to keep a sufficient reserve with 
which to supply its own requirements on a rainy 
day. If it does not, it ought to. It would be 
monstrously unjust to allege that the fact of its 
not doing so would render it incumbent upon the 
Bank of England to keep such a reserve for it. 
But something of the sort seems to be implied 
in the following extract from “ Lombard Street,” 
p. 171: — “Mr. Hankey should have shown ‘some 
other store of unused cash ’ except the reserve 
in the Banking Department of the Bank of Eng- 
land out of which advances in time of panic could 
be made. These advances arc necessary, and 
must be made by someone. The ‘ reserves ’ of 
London bankers are not such store, they are used 
cash, not unused ; they are part of the Bank 
deposits, and lent as such.” The fallacy in this 
argument lies in the assumption that in times 
of panic the Bank of England is the only bank 
that can make advances, since the reserves of the 
other banks are “locked up” and cannot be made 
use of. But what is to prevent any of the other 
banks utilising the money standing to their credit 
at the Bank ? If it is said that the Bank could 
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not produce it, then it follows that the Bank 
would not be in a position to make the “advances 
which are necessary, and must be made by some- 
one.” The same fallacy lies at the root of 
another of “ Lombard Street’s ” replies to 
Mr. Hankey. On p. 172 : “ Mr. Hankey should 
have observed that, as has been explained, in most 
panics, the principal use of a ‘ banking reserve ’ 
is not to advance to bankers ; the largest amount 
is almost always advanced to the mercantile 
public and to bill-brokers. But the point is 
that by our system all extra pressure is tlirown 
upon the Bank of England. In the worst 
part of the crisis of 1866, £50,000 ‘ fresh 
money’ could not be borrowed, even on the 
best security — even on Consols — except at the 
Bank of England. There was no other lender to 
new borrowers.” The fact that the Bank of 
England, in the crisis of 1866, was the only lender 
to new borrowers, is a very extraordinary reason 
to give why it should for ever after be the only 
Bank whose sole “ duty ” it is to keep a supply of 
ready money in order to do so in the future. But 
here again there is the erroneous assumption that 
the other banks could not lend on Consols. They 
could have done so if they had chosen. As 
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“ Lombard Street ” says (p. 315) : “ In a panic the 
bankers’ balances greatly augment,” why should 
they not have been employed? If the Bank had 
fresh money to lend, the other banks who had 
balances at the Bank could have used that money. 
It is not the fault of our system that “ all extra 
pressure is thrown upon the Bank of England”; 
it is because other banks, fearing that their reserves 
are not sufficient to enable them to meet the extra 
demands that may then be made upon them, 
commence to hoard their resources, and to decline 
to grant the accommodation they had previously 
given. If we had a manj'-reserve system, instead 
of a one-reserve system, and the banks had the 
same amount in their own coffers as they had at 
the Bank of England, and they adopted the same 
policy of restricting their advances in times of panic, 
all the extra pressure would still be thrown upon 
the Bank of England. It is not a question of one 
reserve or many reserves : it is a question whether 
they are sufficient to enable the respective banks 
to take their fiiir share of responsibility in times 
of pressure. This Mr, Ilankey said the Bank of 
England was prepared to do (p. 170) : “ I con- 
sider it to be the undoubted duty of the Bank of 
England to hold its banking deposits (reserving 
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generally about one-third in cash) in the most 
available securities ; and in the event of a sudden 
pressure in the money market, by whatever circum- 
stance it may be caused, to bear its full share of a 
drain on its resources.” To which “Lombard St.” 
objects that (p. 178): “His words are too vague. 
No one can tell what a fair share means ; still less 
can we tell what other people at some future time 
will say it means. Theory suggests, and experience 
proves, that in a panic the holders of the ultimate 
Bank reserve (whether one bank or many) should 
lend to all that bring good securities, quickly, 
freely, and readily. By that policy they allay a 
panic ; by every other policy they intensify it. 
The public have a right to know whether the 
Bank of England — the holders of our ultimate 
bank reserve — acknowledge this duty, and are 
ready to perform it. But this is now very un- 
certain.” Unquestionably, in a time of panic, a 
bold policy is a safe policy; but it is not to be 
confined to the Bank of England. The other 
banks should be prepared to take their share of a 
drain on their resources. The fact that the reserve 
of the Bank of England is in its own custody, and 
that the other banks keep their reserves at the 
Bank of England, makes no difference in the policy 
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which should be adopted by them all. Before 
the drain takes place they should have reserves 
corresponding to their liabilities, which they could 
afford to see substantially reduced without having 
to restrict their ordinary advances. But when a 
bank has been trading up to the hilt, and a drain 
commences, and it is obliged to meet it by restrict- 
ing its ordinary advances, it does not bear its 
fair share of responsibility; on the contrary, by 
declining to grant the usual facilities, it creates a 
sense of uneasiness, and thereby intensifies the 
panic. Whether the banks keep their reserves at 
the Bank of England, or in their own vaults, is a 
matter for them to elect ; but wherever they are 
kept, they should be adequate to supply their own 
needs in times of difficulty, as they have no right 
to expect “ the Bank of England to keep money 
available at all times, to supply the demands of 
bankers who have rendered their own assets un- 
available.” 

The foregoing are all the arguments employed 
by “ Lombard Street” to prove its case. In replying 
to them it has not been necessary to express any 
opinion on the advantage, or disadvantage, of a 
one, or a many, reserve system. If the other 
banks consider that the presei^t system has failed 
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it is within their power to alter it. They have a 
right to expect the Bank to keep itself in a position 
to repay their balances; and if they are not 
satisfied with the way in which it fulfils its duty 
in this respect, they can withdraw them, and either 
keep them under their own individual control, or 
create a general fund to be administered by their 
representatives. But none of the reasons supplied 
by “ Lombard St.” justify them in relying upon 
the Bank of England to save all other banks the 
trouble and expense of keeping cash reserves of 
their own. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CASH RESERVES. 

The first time the reserves of the banks were 
brought under the public notice appears to have 
been in 1856, in a letter by Mr. Weguelin, the 
Governor of the Bank of England, to Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Weguelin wrote : — 

“ If the amount of the reserve kept by the Bank 
of England be contrasted with the reserve kept 
by tiic joint-stock banks, a new and hitherto little 
considered source of danger to the credit of the 
country will present itself. The joint-stock banks 
of London, judging by their published accounts, 
have deposits to the amount of £30,000,000. 
Their capital is not more than £3,000,000, and 
they have on an average £31,000,000 invested in 
one way or another, leaving only £2,000,000 as 
reserve against all this mass of liabilities. It is 
impossible to foresee the consequences of the 
failure of one of these large establishments, and 
it is a branch of the subject wldch, in my opinion. 
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more pressingly requires the attention of Parlia- 
ment than any alteration in the Banking Acts 
of 1844 and 1845.” 

This portion of Mr. Weguelin’s letter does not 
appear to have attracted the attention it deserved, 
for as Mr. Bagehot observes, “the air was ob- 
scured by other matters,” the discussion at that 
period being confined to the operation of the Bank 
Charter Act, 1844. Since then the importance of 
the matter has considerably increased, and Mr. 
Goschen referred to it at Leeds on the 28th Jan. 
last as follows : — 

“ I come now to a point of scarcely less interest 
(than the suggested issue of £1 notes), and that 
is the reserves of the country, apart from the 
question of gold, and there I must give utterance 
to a strong conviction which I hold, that the 
banking reserves of the country are inadequate 
to the necessities of the country and are too small 
as compared with the gigantic liabilities which our 
large institutions have incurred. On that point 
I should wish to put a figure or two before you. 
They are stupendous figures. Ordinary mortals 
are unable to understand astronomers when they 
tell us the distance in miles which we are from the 
sun, and ordinary Inortals can scarcely grasp the 
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hundreds of millions which enter into the transac- 
tions of our great joint-stock banks. I wish to 
put this argument before you — that in times of 
crises reserves are essential, and that it is of 
supreme importance that all the great banks of 
the country, at the moment a crisis comes, should 
be able to afford relief to their customers rather 
than feel at that moment bound to curtail the 
facilities which they are giving. It is all very 
well for banks to give facilities to their customers 
in good times, l)ut a customer looks to the bank for 
fiicilities when the pinch comes, and if, when the 
pinch comes, the 1)ank itself is obliged to draw in 
its resources, to call in money, it disturbs the 
whole of the mercantile arrangements, and the 
bank is not really assisting the country, but is 
thwarting the best interests of the banking and 
trading communities. Listen to the figures. The 
Economist estimates the total deposits on current 
account held by all the banks in the United King- 
dom, excluding the Bank of England, in July 
1880, at from £470,000,000 to £480,000,000; 
and in July, 1890, at from £600,000,000 to 
£620,000,000, an increase in those ten years of 
£130,000,000. I cannot tell you, because I have 
not got the materials at ray, command, to what 
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extent they increased their reserve in cash in pro- 
portion to the enormous increase in their liabilities ; 
but I can give you some indication by the pub- 
lished accounts of some of the largest banks. 
According to the Economist^ again, the liabilities of 
eleven large banks were, in 1879, 126,000,000, 

while their cash in hand, or at the Bank of Eng- 
land, amounted to .£16,200,000 ; in 1889 the 
liabilities had risen to nearly £170,000,000, dur- 
ing those 11 years an increase of £44,000,0005 
but the cash balances had risen in the same time 
only to £17,500,000, an increase of £1,300,000. 
Observe the operation — ^£45,000,000 increase in 
liabilities to depositors; increase in cash reserve 
to meet them £1,300,000. I hope I shall not give 
offence, but I say I do not consider that a per- 
fectly satisfiictory position. On further examina- 
tion I find the proportion of cash to liabilities had 
fallen during the 10 years from 12' 9 to 10'3, a 
decrease of 2*6 on 12'9, which is about one-fifth 
of the whole reserve. During these ten years the 
change is that you have only four-fifths of the 
reserve, instead of five-fifths you had before; and 
in the case of one bank the percentage of cash 
to liabilities had sunk from nearly 22 per cent, 
to 12 per cent.; a^d in another case, where the 
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percentages had fallen from 10 per cent, to a little 
over 6 per cent., the cash balance against the total 
liabilities of £9,000,000 was less than £600,000. 
A good deal of public attention has been called to 
these facts. It has been shown that while the 
liabilities to the public have enormously increased, 
the reserve has actually fallen. The reserve, let 
me make you clearly understand, is cash in the 
till or cash at the Bank of England. Some banks 
include cash on call, but cash on call is no reserve 
in the general sense so far as the community is 
concerned, because it means when you call in 
your money on call that you are embarrassing 
another person, while you may be relieving your- 
self. Let the public understand this — there is 
only a limited amount of money so unemployed. 
If everybody employs money up to the hilt there 
will be no unemployed money to come to the 
rescue in times of crisis. If you employ the 
money by lending it to another person you lend 
it to a broker. That broker cannot find the 
money except by going somewhere else. He goes 
somewhere else, and the whole in the end concen- 
trates itself upon the Bank of England, and there 
is no reserve to a bank in having money on call 
in the sense in which I am iiow discussing re- 
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serves. Money on call is a valuable asset, but 
it is not an asset which constitutes a reserve useful 
to the general interests of the community at large. 

“ Now the banks, I believe, have taken up this 
position, viz.: — that it is no good to hold large re- 
serves, and that they have simply to put their money 
into the hands of the Bank of England, with the 
result that the Bank of England would then make 
interest upon that money. But look at the late crisis. 
What was the establishment upon which the whole 
community relied when the time of crisis came ? 
It was the Bank of England, and the bankers 
themselves had to strengthen their reserves at the 
Bank of England, and were not able to bring that 
general alleviation to the community at large 
which was extended by the Bank of England. I 
am most anxious to avoid saying anything which 
may reflect upon our great banking institutions. 
They have done immense service to the country. 
They have brought together in their deposits 
capital which, being lent out again, has had 
fertilizing influences, and has assisted the commerce 
and the industry of this country. I say nothing 
against them. But 1 say it is a false system, and 
a dangerous system, to rely simply upon the aid 
the Bank of England can give in a crisis, and to 
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take no thought whatever to meet the difficulties 
which might arise, except by such action as the 
Bank of England might possibly take, as they 
think, with the Government behind the Bank of 
England.” 

The figures quoted by Mr. Goschen understate 
the facts of the case. The same principle whicli 
he applies to “ money at call ” must 1)0 applied to 
“cash” reserves. He explains that “cash on 
call is no reserve in the general sense so far as the 
community is concerned, because it means when 
you call in your money on call that you are em- 
barrassing another person, while you may be 
relieving yourself.” Apply this to tlie “cash” 
reserves of the banks entrusted to the care of the 
Bank of England. Of the eleven large joint-stock 
banks referred to by Mr. Goschen, their cash in 
hand and at the Bank of England at the end of 
June, 1879, was J6 17,600,000. This amount may 
be divided into two parts — the money in their own 
vaults, the great bulk of which is till money, and 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as “reserve”; and 
the balances at the Bank of England, which that 
Institution employs in its ordinary business. And 
if the balance at the Bank of England is called in, 
“ you are embarrassing anotlfer person (sic. the 
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Bank of England), while you may be relieving 
yourself.” 

It is very important to clearly understand this, 
and, with a view to still further impress his 
audience as to the nature of cash at call, Mr. 
Goschen illustrated it further. “If everybody 
employs money up to the hilt, there will be no 
unen)ployed money to come to the rescue in time 
of crisis. If you employ the money by lending it 
to another person you lend it to fi broker. That 
broker cannot find the money except by going 
somewhere else. He goes somewhere else, and 
the whole in the end concentrates itself upon the 
Bank of England, and there is no reserve to a bank 
in having money on call in the sense in which I am 
now discussing reserves. Money on call is a valu- 
able asset, but it is not an asset which constitutes a 
reserve useful to the general interests of the com- 
munity at large.” Now the difference in the mode 
of a bank obtaining its money at call and its 
balance at the Bank, so far as it concentrates 
itself upon the Bank of England, is that in one 
case its action is direct, and in the other indirect. 
If the cash which — in Mr. Goschen’s illustration — 
was placed at call with the broker had gone to 
swell the balance at the Bank, there would still 
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“ be no unemployed money to come to the rescue 
in time of panic ” : if the bank wanted the money 
the Bank of England would have to produce it. 
So that whether a bank places its money at call, 
or deposits it at the Bank, if it is required the 
drain, in either case, concentrates itself upon the 
Bank of England 

Perhaps this will be more clearly realised if the 
cash reserves of the banks which are not in the 
Clearing House, and which keep their cash re- 
serves at a Clearing House bank — other than 
the Bank of England — arc considered. Suppose 
the Clearing House bank is the London and 
Westminster. The balance at the London and 
Westminster Bank is employed in the same way 
as its other deposits; and, therefore, that is “no 
reserve in the general sense, so far as the com- 
munity is concerned, because it means when you 
call in your money on call (or your balance at 
another bank) that you are embarrassing another 
person (the London and Westminster Bank), while 
you may be relieving yourself.” What does the 
London and Westminster Bank do? It draws 
on its balance at the Bank of England, “ and the 
whole in the end concentrates itself upon the 
Bank of England, and there, is no reserve to a 
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bank in having money on call (or a balance at 
another bank) in the sense in which I am now 
discussing reserves.” 

In a similar way all the financial operations of 
the country concentrate themselves upon the Bank 
of England, and there is “no unemployed money 
to come to the rescue in time of panic,” except 
the reserve in the Banking Department of the 
Bank of England. Of course if the panic is of 
only a limited character, and the money with- 
drawn from one bank is placed in another, no 
fresh money is required. But when the drain 
reduces the total amoimt of the deposits in all 
the banks, it concentrates itself entirely upon 
the only store of unused cash, viz.: — the reserve 
of the Banking Department of the Bank of 
England. 

The Economist j commenting upon Mr. Goschen’s 
speech on the Slst Jan., 1891, has, to some 
extent, pointed out the effect upon the figures he 
made use of by the practice of placing the 
reserves of one set of banks as balances at 
another. It says : — “ Against liabilities amount- 
ing to many himdreds of millions, all of which 
are payable in gold, our joint-stock bank reserves 
are so small as to utterly insignificant. Some 
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figures which we recently gave to show upon how 
narrow a basis of actual cash the huge fabric 
of our banking credit rests, were quoted by 
Mr. Goschen, and may be worth repeating. At 
the end of June, 1879, tlie liabilities of eleven 
large London Joint-Stock Banks amounted to 
nearly £170,000,000, while their cash in hand 
and at the Bank of England did not exceed 
£17,500,000. Of this cash, however, only a 
portion can be regarded as constituting an avail- 
able reserve. Probably about £9,000,000 of it 
is deposited with the Bank of England, and of 
that sum a certain proportion is required to meet 
Clearing-house debts, &c., and is thus of the 
nature not of a reserve, but of a working balance. 
So also with the cash which the banks retain in 
their own hands. The great bulk of that is 
simply till money. It is needed for ordinary 
day-to-day disbursements, and is not available to 
meet exceptional demands, which is what a reserve 
is needed for. And even the cash deposited with 
the Bank of England is not kept intact. It is 
used by the Bank in exactly the same way as its 
other deposits are used. From 40 to 50 per cent, 
of it is kept in reserve, while the remainder is 
employed in the ordinary way of business. Thus 
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of the £17,500,000 of cash shown in the balance- 
sheets, it may be doubted whether as much as 
£8,000,000 or £9,000,000 exists anywhere as an 
immediately available cash reserve. The ten- 
dency of late years, moreover, has been to work 
with smaller and smaller balances of free cash. 
The proportion of cash to liabilities to the public, 
which in the case of the banks wo are dealing 
with, was 12*9 per cent, in 1871, had shrunk in 
1889 to 10*3 per cent.; and in the latter year, 
the immediately available cash reserve of the 
banks probably did not much, if at all, exceed 
5 per cent, of their liabilities.” 

Thus, Mr. Goschen’s proportion of cash reserve 
to the deposits of the 11 banks referred to comes 
down from 10*3 per cent, to 5 per cent. But 
what is the result if the effect of the practice of 
placing the reserves of one set of banks as 
balances at another is still further examined ? 
The 11 banks which were selected were Clearing- 
house banks, who deposit their reserves directly 
with the Bank of England; but where are the 
cash reserves of the non-Clearing banks ? They 
form part of the deposits of the Clearing-house 
banks, and have been absorbed in their general 
business, just in the same way as the balances 
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of the Clearing-house banks have been absorbed 
in the general business of the Bank of 
England. 

In order, therefore, to ascertain the actual 
I)roportion of unused cash to the deposits of the 
banks, at the ])oi’io(ls refoiTcd to l)y Mr. Gosclicn, 
wo will take tho total deposits of all the 
banks, including the Bank of England, and 
dediict from that amount say 10 per cent. — 
as repro.senting tho reserves of banks deposited 
with other banks, and so included in the total 
amount of deposits — and see what proportion the 
reserve of the Bank of England (tho only avail- 
able cash reserve in tho country) bore to those 
totals in 1879, and in 1889 respectively. 

In July, 1880, taking the medium figxires given 
by Mr. Goschen, the total deposits held by all tho 
l)anks in tlu' I'uited Kingdom, excluding the 
Bank of England, were £475,000,000; the Bank 
of England’s deposits averaged for the year, 1 879, 
£87,000,000, making a total of .C512,000,000. 
From this deduct 10 per cent., which is a very 
liberal estimate of the reserves of banks deposited 
with other banks, and so included in the total 
amount of the deposits, leaving .£461,000,000 due 
to the public. Against this, tint) only reserve of 

G 
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unused cash in the countiy (with the exception of 
the reserve in the Issue Department of the Bank 
of England which is specially set apart to secure 
the convertibility of the bank-notes,) was the 
reserve of the Banking Department of the Bank 
of England, which averaged for the year 1879, 
^18,000,000. So that the proportion of cash 
reserve against the deposits of all the banks in 
the United Kingdom, including the Bank of 
England, was 3*9 per cent. That is to say 
a drain of 3 9 per cent, of the banks’ deposits, 
either as the result of panic, or for the purpose of 
export, or partly on account of panic, and partly 
on account of liabilities to foreign countries, would 
have exhausted all the available cash in the 
country. 

In July, 1890, the total deposits held by all the 
banks in the United Kingdom, excluding the 
Bank of England, were J0610, 000,000 ; the Bank 
of England’s deposits averaged for the year 
1889, £33,000,000 making a total of £643,000,000. 
Deduct 10 per cent, for the reserves of banks 
deposited with other banks, leaving a liability of 
£579,000,000. The reserve of the Bank of 
England for the year 1889, averaged £13,000,000, 
so that the propf)rtion of cash reserve against 
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the total deposits of all the banks was 2‘2 per 
cent. 

Thus, a comparison of the proportion of cash 
to liabilities for the two periods under review 
shows a reduction from 3’9 per cent, to 2 ' 2 , a 
decrease of T7 on 3*9, which is over 43 per cent, 
of th(* whole reserve. What Mr. Goschen 
re<.;ai'ded as so un satisfactory in the case he 
furnished of the 11 joint-stock banks was a falling 
off in the proportion of cash to liabilities “ during 
the ten 3’’ears from 12*9 to 10*3, a decrease of 2*6 
on 12*9, which is about one-fifth of the whole 
reserve.” Ilut the actual proportion of available 
cash to the liabilities of all the banks is only 
2*2 j)or cent., instead of 10*3 ; and the falling off 
in the t(>n jx'ars instead of being 20 i)er ctmt. of 
the whole reserve is over 43 per cent. 

A falling off in ten years of over 43 per cent, 
in the cash reserve held against the liabilities of 
the banks, may bo taken as an indication that 
they do not recognise any connection belween the 
two. They do not. That they ought to do so 
everyone will admit ; but the difficulty is how to 
bring this about. The system of reliance upon the 
Tank of England in times of exceptional difficulty 
has grown out of the ancient privileges no longer 
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existing, and the prestige of that Institution. 
The Bank of England goes on managing its 
business witli respect to its reserve in the same 
way that it always has done ; the other banks 
conduct their business in the same way as they 
did when — as Mr. Goschen jjuts it — “the Bank of 
England was an Institution so vastly greater than 
all the others that it was able to command the 
money market and impose its terms ” ; but, as he 
adds, “ those times have changed.” Nevertheless, 
the practice of the banks has not changed, and the 
system remains by which any exce 2 )tional drain 
concentrates itself upon the Bank of England, 
whilst the Bank of England regulates its reserve 
in proportion to the total of its own liabilities, 
irrespective of the total liabilities of all the banks. 
In the two periods referred to above, the liabil- 
ities of the Bank of England in 1879, averagiMl 
37 millions, and its reserve 18 millions; but in 
1889 its liabilities were reduced to an average of 
33 millions, and its reserve to 13 millions. The 
fact, that the liabilities of the other banks had, in 
the meantime, enormously increased, and that 
they had made no provision for a cash reserve 
against their increased liabilities, did not prevent 
the Bank allowing its reserve to be reduced 
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simultaneously with a reduction of its own liahil- 
ities, although in a time of difficulty any drain 
resulting from the increased liabilities of the other 
hanks would have (concentrated itself upon the 
Bank of England. Mr. Weguelin said the prin- 
ciple on which the directors of tlic Bank of 
England regulated their reserve was to keep from 
oiu'-fourth to one-third of the liabilities as a 
iH'serve ; Mr. Ilankcy con.sidered about a third as 
the proportion of reserve to liability at which the 
Bank should aim ; since tlien the pressure of 
public opinion has resulted in a larger proi)ortion, 
and the reserve is nean'r 40 per cent, of tlie 
liabilities ; but it is not in any way regulated by 
the total deposits of all the banks. 

The other banks have not sufficient inducement 
to kcHjp adocpiatc cash reserves. It pays them 
better to invest in lirst-class securities; and the 
only limit to their doing so is the risk of loss 
which they incur by the difference in the buying 
and selling priec of the securities, and the broker- 
age. It is, therefore, good policy on their part 
not to invest money which they are likely to 
require in the ordinary course of their business. 
But what motive is there to induce them to keep a 
portion of their funds idle in order to meet the 
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emergency of a panic wliicli happens about every 
ten years? In that event they can borrow on 
their Consols, say for throe months, at 10 per cent, 
per annum (the rate fixed by the Government 
when the Bank Charter Act is suspended), whilst 
for the ten years they invest in Consols they earn 
per cent, per annum. This means to a bank 
that might require a loan of £100,000 on its 
Consols, that it would have to pay £2,600 for 
interest for say three months of pressure ; whereas 
in the previous ten years, at simple interest, it 
has earned £25,000. 

Moreover, before the banks generally are likely 
to increase the amount of money they may have 
idle, they will naturally consider what has Ijccome 
of the amount they have hitherto kept unemployed. 
What is the reply ? If a country bank has kept a 
large balance with its London agent it has become 
absorbed in the general business of the London 
bank, and only a small proportion of it has found 
its way to the London banker’s balance at the 
Bank of England. Similarly the amount which 
the London bank has kept with the Bank of Eng- 
land has been absorbed in the business of that 
Institution, and only a proportion has been kept 
in reserve. If, therefore, the banks generally 
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thought it expedient to add to the reserve at the 
Bank of England tliey would find, according 
to the present system, that whatever sums they 
appropriated for that purpose would have to go 
through one or two filters before it I'oachcd its 
destination. 

This system, liowever, is approved of by the 
present Governor of the Bank of England. Ho 
said at the half-yearly meeting of the Bank on the 
12th March last : — “ The principle of the existing 
system of financ(-' in this country is a very good 
oiK\ The only (piestion that has been raised is, 
whether under com[)otition and in the jjursuit of 
economy, it lias not lieen pushed a little further 
than is consistent with the interests of trade and 
commerce. Where reserves are small, any “ pull 
upon them by withdrawals for foreign countries 
necessarily makes a large reduction in our reserve ; 
and, as I have already explained, as that reserve 
is practically the reserve of the country — the only 
(other) money being the till money of the Bank 
(? banks), the reduction has a much larger effect 
upon the value of money than it would have if the 
balances were larger. It is only in that respect 
that I consider the existing system has failed in 
the past.” • 
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This language is in striking contrast to 
Mr. Goschen’s. The Governor admits that the 
reserve of the Bank of England is “ practically 
the reserve of the country ” ; and he knows that 
the claim has been made through the late Mr. R. 
C. L. Be van, on behalf of the joint-stock banks, 
and more recently by Mr. Bagcliot in “ Lombard 
Street,” that it should keep a reserve in order 
that it may grant accommodation to whoever 
should require it. But he apparently sees no 
objection to this. The only defect in the system 
which he perceives is, that in consequence of the 
small amount of surplus cash the money market is 
very sensitive, and the interests of tiude and 
commerce suffer because the value of money 
fluctuates more than it would do if a larger 
amount was kept. Well, perhaps this is not so 
strange if the report is correct that on the occa- 
sion of the recent “Baring crisis,” the directors 
of the Bank were able to obtain the consent of the 
Govemment to the suspension of the Bank 
Charter Act before the firm’s difficulties became 
known to the public. Of course, if the Bank 
of England are allowed to issue an unlimited 
number of demands upon the property of the 
note-holders whenoiver an emergency arisesj it 
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matters very little to the Bank what claims are 
made upon it. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is, 
however, in a very different position. He finds 
that the onus of the insufficiency of the cash 
reserves of the banks devolves upon him, and in 
an extremity ho is called upon to authorise a 
violation of the law. His opinion of the present 
s}'stcm, therefore, materially differs from that of 
the Governor of the Bank. He expresses himself 
as follows: — “I say it is a false system and a 
dangerous system to rely simply upon the aid the 
Bank of England can give in a crisis, and to take 
no thought wliatever to meet the difficulties which 
might arise, except by such action as the Bank of 
England may j)ossibly take as they think, with the 
Government behind the Bank of England.” 

For this reason it devolves upon the Govern- 
ment to find means by which they will protect 
themselves as far as possible from being “squeezed,” 
as a last resource, in the future. Mr. Goschen 
referred to the position of the Government in the 
matter as follows : — “ In the most friendly spirit 
I would indicate to the banks of this country that 
the public have an enormous interest in the pro- 
portion of the reserve which they hold to deposits. 
They all hold together; and •you have this re- 
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markable fact, that the soundest and strongest 
banks may be making the smallest dividends, 
whilst the more imprudent banks, who invest the 
depositors’ money, leaving a small reserve, are 
able to show much larger dividends to their share- 
holders. Why are the latter able to take this 
course? Because they have the conviction that 
the failure of any one of these big banks would be 
such a disaster to the whole community that the 
other banks would be compelled to come to their 
assistance, and to rescue the offending bank from 
the consequence of its offences by themselves 
undertaking a part of their liabilities. The more 
imprudent banks will say, ‘There is no impru- 
dence. We shall never be allowed to fail; our 
fellow bankers must come to our assistance, and, 
if not our fellow bankers, then the Bank of Eng- 
land; and if not the Bank of England, then the 
Government.’ I say that gives us a loom standi, 
and in the same way as the Government has had 
a locus standi with regard to shipping, and has 
said that excessive cargoes shall not be carried 
because they are dangerous to the safety of the 
public, the question may arise whether the public 
might have the right to say that no excessive 
cargo shall be caritied by banks receiving public 
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money — ^that business shall be conducted in a 
manner which shall be considered safe by the 
community at large.” 

In this chapter we have presented the dilSculties 
of the problem ; in the next we shall see what use 
Mr. Goschen proposes to make of his locus standi 
in the matter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PUBLICATION OF ACCOUNTS. 

In the course of Mr. Goschen’s speech he sug- 
gested four methods of dealing with the defic- 
iency of the banks’ reserves, and in the following 
order. In the first place he referred to America, 
where the State compels the banks to retain 25 
per cent, in reserve against their dejiosits, and 
declared that he would “never propose to impose 
such an iron system upon the great banking in- 
stitutions of this country.” In the second place 
he said there were suggestions that “if there was 
an excess of deposits and liabilities, up beyond 
a certain line, then that should be done which is 
done in some foreign lands, they should have to 
pay a certain tax upon the excess of their de- 
posits”; and with regard to this he said, “I will 
not say what view I hold upon such a sugges- 
tion.” Thirdly, he said “there is one measure 
which I think may fairly be taken, and which 
the public would have a right to demand, and 
that is, the more frequent publication of accounts.” 
And fourthly, he said if there was an efEori made 
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in the direction of co-operation as to the publica- 
tion of accounts, he could sec that “measures 
might be taken to establish what I have indicated 
as a second reserve for the country at large,” 
realised by the issue of £1 notes. 

The two suggestions which arc vdthin measur- 
able distance of being acted upon are the two 
last. The first of these, the one proposing a more 
frequent publication of the accounts of the joint- 
stock banks, has already been taken into con- 
sideration by the London joint-stock banks, and 
they have decided to publish monthly accounts. 
The result which is anticipat('d by Mr. Goschen 
is thus explained: — “The public have the advan- 
tage of the publication of the Banks’ return. It 
is a barometer — an important barometer to all 
you men of business. But a barometer is falla- 
cious. At the same time, you are able to check 
and control the results which you will draw from 
those barometrical readings, by your studying 
the position of these great institutions, as mighty 
in their way as the Bank of England, holding great 
deposits, the condition of which is of such vast 
importance to every trader, to every manufacturer, 
to every commercial centre in this country.” 

The Governor of the Bank of England, at 
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tlie last meeting of its proprietors, has also 
given an exposition of the view of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in requiring a more 
frequent publication of accounts. He stated that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had said “he 
has held that the publication of accounts — he has 
not had time to fix any period, whether weekly 
or fortnightly — but that the publication of ac- 
counts more frequently than half-yearly would be 
an advantage, because where banks were behind 
the line, and kept poorer reserves than they 
ought to do, the effect of public opinion on those 
banks would be to bring them up to the standard 
of others.” The more frequent publication of 
the accounts of the joint-stock banks may possibly 
be the means of increasing their cash balances; 
but to what extent is it likely to meet the diffi- 
culties referred to in the previous chapter? If 
the country banks increase their balances they 
will add to the liabilities of their London agents, 
who will perhaps on that account increase their 
balance with the Bank of England in proportion 
to the amoimt which that increase bears to their 
total deposits. To take an example: On the Slst 
December last the liabilities of the London and 
Westminster Bank, on current and deposit ac- 
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counts were £25,800,000, and its cash in hand at 
the Bank of England was £3,984,000. Now, 
suppose one of the country banks depositing with 
it had been in the habit of keeping a balance of 
£500,000 more than was its actual jjractice. That 
money would have been employed in the ordinary 
business of the London and Westminster Bank. 
The result would be — taking a similar proportion 
of cash to liabilities as now exists — that its 
liabilities would bo £26,300,000, and the reserve 
£4,061,000. That is to say that the effect of a 
country bank adding an extra £500,000 to its 
balance, ■would oidy add to the “reserve in the 
general sense so far as the community is con- 
cerned” to the extent of £77,000. 

The result would be different in degree if the 
London clearing-house joint-stock banks added to 
their balances at the Bank of England, because 
they would not be filtered on the way. In their 
case 40 per (Kuit. of the increased balance would 
be added to the “reserve in the general sense so 
far as the (iountiy is concerned,” as the Bank of 
England keci)s that proportion of its deposits in 
cash. 

The more frequent publication of accounts is 
not, therefore, calcidated t« induce bankers 
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voluntarily to add to the amount of tlieir balances 
with a view to increasing the ultimate reserve of 
available cash, so long as only a fraction of the 
amount they keep idle finds its way to the 
reserve. 

But it is imagined that if the accounts are 
published more frequently, public opinion will be 
brought to bear upon those banks who keep small 
cash balances. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is said to have expressed his opinion that “where 
banks were behind the line, and kept poorer re- 
serves than they ought to do, the effect of public 
opinion on those banks would be to bring them 
up to the standard of others.” 

Take the last accounts published by the London 
and Westminster Bank and the Union Bank of 
London. The liabilities of the London and 
Westminster, excepting to shareholders, were 
£26,968,000, and the cash in hand and at the 
Bank of England was £3,984,000, showing a 
percentage of 14*7; the liabilities of the Union 
Bank were £16,809,000, and the cash in hand 
and at the Bank of England was £2,814,000, 
showing a percentage of 16*7. So that the cash 
reserve to liabilities of the Union Bank is 2 per cent, 
on 14*7; that is 13* 6 per cent, more than that of 
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the London and Westminster liank. Will the effect 
of public opinion on the London and Westminster 
Hank bring its reserve up to the standard of the 
Union Bank ? Before the public formed an 
o})inion as to which bank kept the larger propor- 
tion of its assets in an available form, they would 
want to know something more than the actual 
amount of cash in hand. They would enquire 
into the amount of money at call, and first-cla.‘<s 
investments, hold by each. And what would be 
the result? Tlie}- would find the proportion of 
cash, money at call and short notice, and invest- 
ments to liabilities, held by the London and 
Westminster was 57 per cent.; and by the Union 
only 49 per cent. Would public opinion under 
such cii'cumstances be brought to boar on the 
London and AVestminster to increase its cash re- 
serve ? Of the tAVo banks the public would pro- 
bably prefer the })osition of the one which had a 
larger proportion of cash and readily conv('rtiblc 
securities to liabilities. They would say if the 
London and Westminster Bank wants more cash 
it can any morning sell its Consols, and other 
first-class securities, and its cash would then bear 
a larger proportion to its liabilities than the Union 
Bank would hold if it also sold fts securities. But 
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the probability is that the general public would 
care for none of these things. The distinction 
between cash and securities readily convertible 
into cash is too refined for the ordinary public. 
And if the shareholders of either Bank thought 
about the matter at all, the shareholders of the 
Union Bank might point out that they might be 
making larger profits if they followed the example 
of the London and Westminster Bank and in- 
vested a similar proportion of th('ir funds. 

There is, moreover, another aspect of the 
question which must be taken into consideration 
before any useful opinion can b(' formed as to the 
relative proportions of cash reserves to dei)Osit8. 
Deposits may be divided into two classes : those 
repayable on demand, and those repayable after 
notice. The proportion of c.ash which should bo 
kept in reserve to meet these essentially distinct 
forms of liability is on quite a different scale. 
Where time has to elapse before the demand 
becomes effective an o 2 )])oi’tunity is afforded to a 
bank to realise its assets if necessary. A notice 
of withdrawal is given, and the bank can either 
realise its securities, or reduce the amount of its 
advances. And the money required under notice 
of withdrawal given in a panic, will j)robably not 
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be required by the time tlie term of th(‘ notice for 
re-payment expires. Panics are generally very 
virulent while they last; but tliey do not last 
long. The amount of cash necessary to be 
reserved in order to cover a liability for the re- 
})aymcnt of money due on demand is, obviously, 
v(ny much larger than is required to cover a 
liability for nioncy not due until the expiration 
of notice. So that the publication by a bank of 
the amount due on demand, and after notice, in 
one total, gives no indication of the proportion of 
(‘ash to liabilities which should be reserved. Who 
can tell what portion of the London and West- 
minster’s liabilities of £20,958,000 are due on 
demand, and what portion do not become payable 
until after notice. It is (luitc possible that a more 
definite knowledge of the amounts which go to 
make uj) the total liabilities of the London and 
Westminster and the Union Banks respectively, 
would make it clear that the assunq)tion that the 
Union Bank’s cash reserve is larger in proportion 
to liabilities than that of the London and West- 
minster is altogether illusory. If the proportion 
of liabilities due by the Union Bank on demand 
to those due after notice is substantially greater 
than that of the London and Westminster, the 
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apparently larger cash reserve is a delusion. And 
without further infoiTnation, it is quite hopeless 
for the public to endeavour to form any opinion 
as to the relative cash reserves of the two hanks ; 
and, consequently, to bring to hear any influence 
in bringing up the reserve of the one to the 
.standard of the otlier. 

Upon this point “Lombard Street” speaks 
clearly and forcibly (p. 301) ; — “ That the amount 
of the liabilities of a bank is a principal element 
in determining the proper amount of its reserve 
is plainly time ; but that it is the only chmicnt ]jy 
whicli that amount is detcn-mined is plainly false. 
The intrinsic nature of these liabilities must l>e 
considered, as well as their numeri(;al quantity. 
For example, no one would .say that the sauie 
amount of reserve ought to be kept against 
acceptances which cannot be paid ex(;ept at a 
certain day, and against deposits at call, which 
may be demanded at any moment. If a bank 
groups these liabilities togetlier in the balanct'- 
shcct, you cannot tell the amount of rc.scrvc it 
ought to keep. The necessary information is not 
given you. 

“Nor can you certainly determine the amount 
of reserve necesSary to bo kept against deposits 
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unless you know something as to the nature 
of those deposits. If out of £3,000,000 of 
money, one depositor has £1,000,000 to his 
credit, and may draw it out when ho pleases, a 
much larger reserve will he necessary against 
that liability of £1,000,000 than against the 
n'lnaining £2,000,000. The intensity of the 
liability, so to say, is much greater; and there- 
fore the provision in store must be much greater 
also. On the other hand, supposing that this 
single d(‘positor is one of calculable habits — 
suppose that it is a public body, the time of 
whose diunands is known, and the time of whoso 
receipts is known also — this single liability re- 
quires a less resc'i've than that of an equal amount 
of ordinary liabilities. The danger that it will 
be called for is much less ; and therefore the 
security taken against it may be much less too. 
Unless the quality of the liabilities is considered 
as well as their quantity, the due provision for 
their payment cannot bo determined.” 

From this it will be seen that sujiposiiig all the 
banks published similar forn\s of account, showing 
what portion of their liabilities were payable (1) 
on demand, (2) after notice and (3) at fixed 
dates — such as acceptances — would even then 
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be difficult for the public to conic to the conclusion 
that the 14*7 per cent, reserve of the London and 
Westminster was not equivalent to the 1 6 '7 per 
cent, of the Union Bank. At the same time if tlie 
liabilities were divided in this way, it would afford 
a very much better indication of the position of 
affairs than can possibly be arrived at from 
balance sheets which make no distinction between 
liabilities payable on demand and tlioso payable 
at some future date. And until an alteration 
takes place in the form of the accounts tlu>ir 
publication will be useless for the purpose of 
baronictiical readings. 

Similarly with regard to the return of tlie Bank 
of England. That barometer might be greatly 
improved. On the one hand the total depo.sits 
might be divided into (1) Government lialances, 
(2) bankers’ balances, and (3) other balaiujcs. 
And on the other hand it might show the amount 
of the (1) bills discounted, (2) advances on 
security, and (3) the investments of the Bank. 
If this barometer was thus amended a much better 
judgment upon the probable course of events could 
be formed. From time to time efforts have been 
made in this direction; but as a matter of fact 
the Bank now giyes less information about its 
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tran.sacti()us than it did formerly. Particulars of 
the amounts of hills discounted, and of the tem- 
porary advances used to be rej^ularly published in 
returns furnished to the Government, but these 
fifi^nres have not been continued since 1875. 
Speaking of this on the 19th June, 1879, at a 
meeting of the Institute of Bankers Mr. J. Herbert 
Tritton (Messrs. Barclay and Co.) said: — “ If the 
directors of the Bank of Kngland would resume 
the puldication of the amount of discounts which 
they hold, it would be of material service to us in 
considering many <piestions which are now erop- 
j)ing up in connection witli the (‘urreiuy of the 
country. Tluai tliere is another it('m. The Bank 
of England lias Ix'on referred to, very properly, 
as the “Bankers’ Bank.” Tliot is its pre-eminent 
position in this country ; and that being so, many 
of us would gladly hail the publication of the 
bankers’ balances in a separate form as dis- 
tinguished from the other deposits. It has been, 
as you are aware, published from time to time 
under the jiressuri' of a Parliamentary return ; but 
when that pi*essure was withdrawn the publication 
was also withdrawn.” 

The more frequent and more full publication of 
accounts by the Bank of England and the other 
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banks would enable the public to fonii a much 
better opinion of the probable course of the money 
market than they can do with only the weekly 
return of the Bank of England to guide them. 
The money market has outgrown its dependence 
upon that Institution. When the Bank of Eng- 
land was all-i)Owerful in the market the infor- 
mation which its returns furnished was a sufiicient 
indication of the probable value of money in the 
immediate future. But as the Bank has gradually 
lost its control of the market it has ])ecome 
important to observe the operations of the other 
banks; and any additional means of “studying 
the position of the great joint stock banks, as 
mighty in their way as the Bank of England” is 
to be welcomed. It would be too sanguine to 
expect all the banks to publish their ac(;ounts in 
the full manner suggested above. But there 
seems no reason why the Bank of England should 
not give the total amount of the bankers’ balances 
every week. Then the public would know what 
was the amount of uncmj)l<jyed money in the 
market. At present only the amount of the Bank 
of England’s unemployed money is made known. 
If the amount of the bankers’ balances was also 
published it woulckbc seen whether when the Bank 
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raised its rate of discount tlie otlier banks would 
be likely to follow suit. If the bankers’ balances 
were abnonnally large some time would generally 
take place before the Bank of England could pro- 
duce a sufficient effect upon the market to turn 
the foreign exchanges in our favour as the other 
bankers wishing to reduce their suiplus would 
discount below the Bank of Ihigland rate. On 
the other hand when the bank(‘rs’ balances are 
below the average amount and the Bank rate is 
raised it at once becomes the market rate. 

It is difficult to exaggei’ate the importance 
of any information which would enable the 
mercantile community to better understand the 
influence wliicli the rai.'^ing of fhe bank rate is 
likely to exercise in attracting specie. In years 
gone by tliis was a most effective instrument in 
settling the value of money. The other banks 
followed the lead of the Bank of England. But 
it no longer commands the same proportionate 
amount of the markets’ available capital as it did 
fonnerly. The rate of discount which affects the 
exchanges is not that which is published by the 
Bank of England, but the market rate, which is 
detennined by the supply and demand of the 
whole of the floating cajntal ifi the market. The 
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Bank of England is only one of the many 
institutions whose floating capital goes to make 
the rate of discount which detenniiics the state of 
the exchanges; and as the businesses of the other 
banks and the discount houses increase, and the 
business of the Bank of England remains prac- 
tically stationary, the Bank of England’s power 
in the market is a constantly diminishing quantity, 
and it is less and less able to affect tlui value of 
money even temporarily. The growing impo- 
tence of the Bank of England to regulate the 
value of money by the Bank rate was illustrated 
in a very striking manner in 1877. On October 
4th, the reserve having been reduced from 
£11,895,257 to £9,721,123 the Bank raised its 
rate from 3 to 4 per cent., but the market rate 
was only 2| per cent; on October 11th the rate 
was raised to 5 per cent., but the market rate did 
not follow, and on the 5th November, with the 
reserve only £9,678,797, the Bank rate 5 2 )er 
cent.; and the market rate of discount only 3j 
per cent.; the London and Westminster Bank 
(whose lead was followed by the other joint stock 
banks on the 9th November) determined no longer 
to follow the Bank rate in fixing the rate of 
interest it allows qn its deposits. The Bank of 
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iingland had done all it could to replenish its re- 
serves : it was doing little or no discount business. 
Hut as the other hanks had a large amount of 
unemployed money — their balances ■with the Bank 
of England amounting to £10,069,000 (more than 
the Bank of Phigland’s reserve), they comjieted 
■with each other to such an extent as to render 
the (official rate of the Bank ineffective as a means 
to protect its reserve. The Bank of England rate 
might just as well have stood at 3| per cent, as at 5 
per cent, so far as its influence in attracting gold 
from abroad wais concerned. Anyone who wanted 
gold for export had merely to go to his bankers 
or billbrokers, get his bills discounted at the 
market rate of 3^ 2)er cent.; place the proceeds 
with his bankers ; obtain bank notes ; and then 
take them to the Bank to be exchanged for gold. 

The publication of the amount of the “ bankers’ 
balances ” from week to week would put the 
imblic on tlu'ir guard against the most dangerous 
j)oint in our single reserve system. If our system 
of finance was a natural one, instead of having 
grown out of the monopoly of “ exclusive bank- 
ing” enjoyed by the Bank of England in former 
years, every bank would keep its resei’ve of un- 
employed money in its own custody instead of 
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banking it with the Bank of England. In that 
case if it had a larger surplus than it deemed 
sufficient for its requirements, the increased 
money it would place on the market would come 
from its own store of unused cash. Wlicreas, 
by our one-reserve system, the money which 
it withdraws from its balance has to be provided 
out of the Bank of England’s reserve. It is, 
therefore, of supreme moment that the amount of 
the bankers’ balances should be watched wdth 
most jealous care. For the Bank of England, in 
times of plentiful and cheap money to allow its 
reserve to be dejdeted sinudtaneously with an 
increa.se in the amount of the “bankers’ balances” 
is to com't future trouble. It is more important 
to know what proportion the Bank’s reserve bears 
to the “bankers’ balances” from time to time, 
than to know what proportion it bears — as we now 
rely upon exclusively — to the total liabilities. 

The amount of tlie “ bankers’ balances ” is the 
princijjal guide to the amount of money seeking 
employment ; and before the Bank of England’s 
rate of discount can act upon the Exchanges, the 
Bank has in some way to reduce the amount 
of floating capital to its ordinary proportions. 
Hence it is that the Bank sometimes becomes a 
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large borrower, or seller, in the market. The 
extent of its operations in this direction is chiefly 
regulated hy the amount of the “ l^ankers’ 
balances,” and the longer it takes to effect its 
object the more acute and sensitive does the 
market become. A healthy publics opinion that 
the Bank’s reserve ought, as a rule, to grow with 
the amount of the “ banker’s balances,” instead of 
as now being only brouglit to bear on the pro- 
portion of reserve to total liabilities, would do 
much to steady the market, and to remedy what 
the Governor of tlie Bank lias desenbed as the 
failure of the t'xisting system of finance in the 
past, viz., the much larger efPe(;t \ipon the value 
of money resulting from any “pull” upon the 
reserve, by with-drawals for foreign countrii's 
where reserves are small. 

The weekly publication of the amount of the 
“ bankers’ balances,” and the other alterations 
which have been suggested with a view to the 
improvement of the barometei’s afforded by the 
accounts of the Bank of England and the other 
banks, would bo of immense advantage to the 
mercantile community. But it is altogethei' a 
mistake to suppose that the nuu’e frecpient publi- 
cation of accounts, which do not even distinguish 
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the deposits payable on demand from those pay- 
able after notice, can possibly contribute to the 
formation of a useful public opinion as to the 
amount of money which should be kept unem- 
ployed by the respective banks. And, moreover, 
there is the fundamental difficulty as to what is 
“ overtrading,” or “ trading up to the hilt.” It 
will generally be defined as an undue locking-up 
of resources : the employment in banking ad- 
vances of an excessive amount of a bank’s deposits. 
The investment of a bank’s surplus over and 
above the amount employed in its business in 
first-class securities would not be regarded in the 
City as “ overtrading.” Money so invested is 
considered quite as available as money deposited 
with the Bank of England or some other bank. 
It would bo considered a misnomer to call the 
investment of a surplus a “ trading up to the 
hilt.” And no bank that invested a large portion 
of its surplus in this way would suffer in com- 
parison with a bank wliich allowed its sui’plus to 
remain idle. Depositors are quite as satisfied 
with the safety of their money in a bank which 
has its surplus largely invested in first-class secu- 
rities, as in a bank which keeps a greater pro- 
portion of its surplus with another bank. 
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To trust, therefore, to the more frequent pub- 
lication of accounts whicli do not supply the 
necessary data upon which it is possible to esti- 
mate what would be a proper amount of cash 
reserve to deposits ; to the effect of a public 
opinion which does not regard it as any detiiment 
to a bank to have a small cash reserve provided 
it has a large amount of investment in first-class 
securities ; to bring to bear an influence upon 
those banks whose cash reserves are behind the 
line, is fatuous. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ONE POUND NOTES. 

The other proposal which is likely to assume a 
practical forai relates to the issue of £1 notes. 
Mr. Groschcn did not propound his plan with much 
clearness, and in concluding his speech he said : — 
“ I feel, and I painfully feel, and I ask your 
indulgence, and the indulgence of tlie public, and 
of my critics in this respect, that it is impossible 
within the limits, even the extreme limits, which 
your patience has allowed mo to occupy to-night, 
to do justice to the large currency plan, or even 
to such modified suggestions as I have made. 
They cannot be understood simply from the 
utterances to which I have given expression to- 
night.” After this warning one feels some hesita- 
tion in criticising what appears to bo the scheme 
which Mr. Groschcn’s sjjeech foreshadows. The 
speech, however, is public property, and was, no 
doubt, made with the object of promoting a dis- 
cussion upon the topics introduced into it. If we 
mistake its meaning, in some respects, it will 
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not be from any want of endeavour to grasp 
it. 

The object, and tlie object alone, for wliicli 
Mr. Goschen is prepared to embark in any 
scheme such as the £1 note, is to increase the 
stock of gold at the centre in order to bo stronger 
both for banking and for national purposes. Ho 
(lid not elaborate his plan to ofBcct this object, 
but ho declares that for the administration of this 
new currency the machinery established by the 
Bank Charter Act would be useless, because he is 
“ totally opposed to any measure which would 
simply end in the exportation of gold from the 
circulation of this country.” This is a A’^ery extra- 
oi’dinary reason to give for not issuing the £1 
notes under the Bank Charter Act, because by its 
provisions, for every £1 note that is issued, a 
coiTesponding amount of bullion must be deposited. 
There is nothing to prevent the Issue Depart- 
ment of the Bank of England now issuing £1 
notes (for the Act says nothing at all as to the 
denomination of the notes to be issued), and re- 
taining every sovereign which the notes replaced 
in its possession. But Mr. Goschen said: — 
“Now, there is a favourite measure in the air, 
which is the increase of the fiduciary issue ; and 
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many persons think that would be an advantage. 
An increase of the fiduciaiy issue means, as I 
understand it, the substitution of paper for gold. 
Now, supposing you were to issue £20,000,000 of 
£1 notes, and they were to take the place of 
£20,000,000 in sovereigns in the pockets of tlie 
people, or the tills of the banks, what would 
happen to this £20,000,000 of gold ? It is the 
opinion of those who are in favour of this substitu- 
tion that £20,000,000 would be added to our 
stock of gold. (A voice — ‘ Yes.’) No, that would 
not be added to our stock of gold. It would go 
to the reserve of the Bank of England for the 
moment, but afterwards it would, like all our 
gold be ojjen to the world at large ; and the gold 
which we had called in, replacing it by notes,* 
being added to the reserve at the Bank, would in 
the first instance, as do all other additions to the 
reserve, lower the rate of interest, would create 
great sj)eculation for the moment, and would lead 
to the export of gold to other countries; and, 
having substituted paper for gold, you would 
find that really you had not strengthened the 
reserve of gold except by a small portion, what- 
ever it might be, that we might gain. I cannot 
tell you the importance I attach to a thorough 
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tinderstanding of tlie principle by the jieople at 
lai’gc. They believe that if we were to substitute 
paper for gold we could keep gold under the 
ordinary arrangements of our Bank Charter Act. 
It is nothing of the kind. Paper expels gold 
unless you take particular precautions to retain 
the gold ; and for my jtart I am totally opposed 
to any measure which would simply end in the 
expulsion of gold from the circulation of this 
country.” 

There is a confusion of thought in tliis argu- 
ment arising from a want of recognition of the 
fact that the Bank of England is divided into 
two departments — the Issue Department and the 
Banking Department. The £20,000,000 of gold 
referred to bv' Mr. Grosclien, if issued under the 
ordinary arrangements of tlic Bank Charter Act, 
would undoubtedly go to the Issue Department 
of the Bank of England, because the notes could 
not bo issued until the gold was deposited there ; 
and the Issue Department could not jjurt with 
that gold until the notes were presented to 
it for payment. Mr. Goschen’s argument, on 
the other hand, is based upon the assumption 
that the gold would go to the reserve of the 
Banking Department of the l^tink of England, 
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and be employed by it in its ordinary banking 
business. His theory that “paper expels gold 
unless you take particular precautions to retain 
the gold ” is perfectly sound ; but the precautions 
taken to retain the gold by the Bank Charter Act 
are of the most absolute character, and they arc 
quite sufficient to attain the object, the object 
alone, for which Mr. Goschen is prepared to 
embark in any scheme such as the £1 note, 
viz., to increase the stock of gold at the 
centre. 

It may be, however, that when Mr. Goschen 
was referring to the “ ordinary arrangements of the 
Bank Charter Act,” he did not intend to refer to 
them as they exist at present, but he was explain- 
ing what would bo the effect of an issue of £1 
notes provided the Act was so far modified as to 
increase the fiduciary basis of the issue to sucli 
an amount as would maintain a similar proportion 
of bullion to securities as there is at present. If 
that was his intention his illustration would have 
better defined his meaning if he had taken say 
£30,000,000 as his basis, and said that if that 
amount of £1 notes were issued upon a similar 
proportion of cash to securities which is now 
reserved in the I^ue Department of the Bank of 
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England, say two-tliirds — £20,000,000 would bo 
retained in gold, and the remaining £10,000,000 
issued upon securities, would be the means of 
expelling that amount of gold from the country. 

Or, possibly, he was explaining what would bo 
the ofPect if the Government authorised the Issue 
Department of the Bank of England, to issue £ I 
notes entirely upon securities instead of upon 
gold ; which would seem to be borne out by 
his reference to the issue of £1 notes as “a 
favorite measure in the air, which is the increase 
of the fiduciary issue,” and by the illustration 
which he used. But in that case the ordinary 
arrangements of the Bank Charter Act would have 
to bo discontinued, and a new Act would have 
to be introduced to authorise an increase of notes 
upon securities. This would have the effect of 
reducing the proportion of bullion to securities, 
and would thereby considerably weaken the 
security given for the convertibility on demand of 
the existing notes. The present proportion of 
notes issued u^jon gold coin and bvdlion to those 
issued upon securities is about 130 per cent., but 
if £30,000,000 of £1 notes arc to be issued upon 
securities only, the proportion will be reduced 
to about 45 per cent. A chan<^o of so startling a 
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character that it seems extremely unlikely that 
Mr. Goschen would entertain it. 

But, whatever may be the conditions upon 
which Mr. Goschen proposes to issue £1 notes — 
whether a similar proportion shall be issued upon 
gold to those issued upon securities, as in 
the case of the existing notes ; or a differ- 
ent proportion ; or wholly upon securities ; 
the gold to be liberated by this means is to bo 
retained, and to form the basis of a second 
reserve. A second reserve of gold ujion the 
strength of which a further issue of notes ma}' 
take place when the position of the country may 
seem to demand it. Mr. Goschen explains his 
projjosal as follows : — “ Any movement to which 
I would be a party in the direction of the fiduciary 
issue must have this result — that you must stop 
the gold ; that the bullion and the gold which 
would bo brought by the public in exchange for 
the £1 notes, or any other form of notes, should 
be dealt with in such a manner as not to leave the 
country. I would establish it as a second reserve, 
not to be put into the ordinary issue ; but I would 
have a separate stock of gold realized to this 
country by a certain issue of paper money which 
was to be issued only when emergencies should 
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arise When, now, there is a 

suspension of the Bank Charter Act, you suspend 
the Bank Charter Act by a simple issue of paper, 
unsupported by j?old, and sometimes almost 
adding to the dangers of the situation by increas- 
ing your paper money at a time when gold is 
leaving the country. Well, it would bo infinitely 
better if there existed in this country a reserve 
of gold, a separate stock of gold, with which 
in time of emergency, the Bank of England would 
be able to come to the rescue of the mercantile 
community generally. My object would be to 
establish a second reserve — a reserve Avhich we 
should bo able to establish by means of a certain 
fiduciary issue — and that this second reseiwe, 
under conditions to be defined, should take the 
place of the suspension of the Bank Charter Act 
by providing the means of the further issue, by 
safe notes, when the position of the country might 
seem to demand it.” 

Any proposal to create a second reserve, and 
thereby to avoid the necessity of suspensions of 
the Bank Charter Act is entitled to favom*able 
consideration. And if, in order to effect so 
desirable an object it is found necessary to some- 
what lessen the proportion of* notes issued upon 
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gold, to those issued upon securities, the ad- 
vantages to be derived from doing so may out- 
weigh that disadvantage, provided the process is 
not carried too far. But while fully sympathising 
with the object which Mr. Goschen has in view, 
there seems a fatal objection to the course he 
suggests. It is the proposal to place the Banking 
Department of the Bank of England in a position 
to command a supply of ready money in time of 
emergency so that it can “ come to the rescue of 
the mercantile community generally.” This pro- 
posal seems expressly designed to relieve all other 
banks from the responsibility of keeping adequate 
cash reserves of their own : it is for the Govern- 
ment to deliberately entrust the solvency of the 
whole mercantile community to the discretion of 
the directors of one Bank : it is to go back to the 
policy which led to so many disasters when the 
Bank of England had the exclusive power of 
manufacturing ready money before the Bank 
Charter Act, 1844, was passed : it is to perpet- 
uate the evils resulting from other banks trusting 
to the Bank of England instead of to their own 
reserves. 

This rehance upon the Bank of England in 
times of difficulty* was unfortunately, to some 
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extent, encouraged by Mr. Gosclien. He con- 
demned an absolute reliance upon the aid which 
the Bank might render, but he seemed to imply 
that there were some grounds for looking to the 
Bank for help of an exceptional character. For 
instance, he said : “I say it is a false system and a 
dangerous system to rely simply upon the aid the 
Bank of England can give in a crisis, and to take 
no thought whatever to meet the difficulties which 
might arise, except by such action as the Bank of 
England may possibly take, as they think, with 
the Government behind the Bank of England.” 
The introduction of the word “simply” spoils 
the effect of this utterance. Why should other 
banks rely at all upon the aid the Bank of Eng- 
land can give in a cnsis ? Again, later on in his 
speech, Mr. Goschen said the Bank of England 
“ has still the duty of endeavouring to meet all 
the necessities of a crisis ; it still fills such a 
position that the whole of the country looks to it 
to extricate it from a difficulty, but it does not 
command any longer the same proportionate 
resources which it commanded in the old times* 
It is unable at this moment, in the face of this 
£600,000,000 of deposits entrusted to other banks^ 
to take the same position in times past.” 
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This does not, perhaps, necessarily imply that 
there is any peculiar duty belonging to the Bank 
of England which does not pertain to any other 
bank, except the duty of the recognised premier 
bank of the country to set an example in dealing 
with a panic. Nevertheless, having regard to the 
claims which have been made upon the Bank 
of England, it would have been more satisfactory 
if Mr. Goschen had clearly defined the Bank’s 
position in the matter. It would have been more 
satisfactory if he had pointed out that the other 
banks had no right to allow themselves to get into 
a position of difficulty, and expect the Bank of 
England to extricate them from it, since the Bank 
does not command any longer the power to manu- 
facture legal tender as it did in the old times. 
Possibly if his language had been more precise on 
this point the “Daily News” (3rd Feb.) would 
not have been taking it quite as a matter of course 
within a week after his speech, that “It is the 
function of the Bank to throw oil on the water,, 
and to provide a harbour of refuge when the 
storm takes place. It is so because the Bank 
is practically the Agent of the Government, 
and as the Government at present keeps what 
Mr. Goschen woilld call a second reserve in 
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the shape of gold locked up to secure the con- 
vertibility of the bank note, the Bank has the 
onerous duty. Outside banks know it, and have 
acted upon it, and have made large profits.” 

Well, if outside banks have been relying upon 
the Bank to provide a harbour of refuge when 
the storm takes place, and have thereby made 
large profits, because of the reserve of gold locked 
up to secure the convertibility of the bank note, 
what may they be expected to do when a special 
reserve is created expressly for the purpose of 
enabling the Bank of England in time of emer- 
gency to “ come to the rescue of the mercantile 
community generally ” ? Mr. Goschen foresaw 
this danger and said : — “We shall only aggravate, 
we shall not alleviate, the position if any relief 
given in the hope of a second reserve, besides the 
first reserve, should have the effect of inducing 
the joint-stock banks to trade further up to the 
hilt than they have hitherto ; if we should en- 
courage the belief that there is safety at the 
centre, and that therefore to any extent we may 
invest our deposits, and that we may rely, instead 
of holding our own reserves, on the action of the 
Bank of England and the Government.” How 
does Mr. Goschen hope to avoid what appear to 
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be the natural consequences of the establishment 
of a second reserve ? 

He relies (1) upon the effects likely to follow 
a more frequent publication of accounts; and (2) 
he says: — “Such a solution (as the establishment 
of a second reserve by means of an issue of £1 
notes) would only be proper, such a solution 
could only be defended, if conditions were im- 
posed which did not aggravate the situation at 
the time. It would be improper to touch such 
a store of gold if the exchanges were against this 
country. It would be improper to touch sucli a 
reserve if the rate of interest were not at such 
a point as to be likely to attract gold from other 
countries.” 

Let us contrast these two safeguards with those 
which will be removed when the proposed second 
reserve is established. With regard to the effects 
likely to follow a more frequent publication of 
accounts, they have been discussed in tlie pre- 
vious chapter. Take the most sanguine view 
possible, and contrast that with the abolition of 
the necessity, in future, of the intervention of 
the Grovernment to suspend the Bank Charter 
Act. The second reserve to be established by 
means of an issue of £1 notes is to “take the 
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place of the suspension of the Bank Charter Act 
by providing the means of the further issue, 
by safe notes, when the position of the country 
might seem to demand it.” Hitherto the fact 
that it has been necessary to get the consent of 
the Grovemment before the reserve in the Issue 
Department of the Bank of England could be 
utilised has operated, to some extent, as a check 
upon entire dependence upon the Bank in time 
of difficulty. It has been taken as a matter of 
course that in a time of crisis the Act would be 
suspended, but there has always been some un- 
certainty as to the precise time when the inter- 
vention of the Government would take place, and, 
consequently, there has been the risk to those 
who most neglected their cash reserves, and the 
readily convertible character of their assets, of 
being unable to bear the strain until the relief 
afforded by the suspension of the Act was granted. 
But this uncertainty will no longer exist if the 
directors of the Bank are to be invested with 
power to issue notes whenever emergencies arise 
without its being necessary for them to first 
obtain the authority of the Executive Govern- 
ment. To do away, therefore, with the necessity 
of obtaining the consent oS the Government 
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before special relief can be afforded, is to remoye 
a direct incentive to the self-interest of banks 
to keep reserves; and in substitution of tliis 
powerful motive, Mr. Goschen proposes to rely 
upon the influence of a public opinion to be 
formed by means of the more frequent publication 
of accounts, which do not supply the necessary 
data for the purpose. 

Then with regard to the reservation that “ it 
would be improper to touch such a store of gold 
if tlie exchanges were against this country. It 
would be improper to touch such a reserve if the 
rate of interest were not at such a point as to 
be likely to attract gold from other countries.” 
Contrast this with the condition which the Govern- 
ment lias always made as to the rate of interest to 
be charged when the Bank Charter Act has been 
suspended. The rate of interest sufficient to 
attract gold may be 4 per cent. It often does, 
and sometimes even less is sufficient. Whereas 
10 per cent, was the minimum charge when the 
Bank Charter Act was suspended, and only on 
first class security, and for a very short term, could 
money be obtained at that. Whenever the Govern- 
ment consented to place the gold in the Issue 
Department of the Bank of England at the service 
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of the market they took care that it should pay 
heavily for its use. Those were times of suffering 
and loss; but the second reserve is to be easily 
got-at-able. There is to be no anxiety as to when 
the Government will consider the pressure of the 
market sufficiently intense to authorise the Bank 
to make use of the second reserve ; and there 
is to be no minimum charge of 10 per cent, 
for the money when the second reserve is resorted 
to. 

Under these circumstances is it not reasonable 
to conclude tliat if Mr. Goschen’s proposals are 
carried out, the fears which he expressed will be 
realised, and we “shall only aggravate, we shall not 
alleviate, the position if any relief given in the 
hope of a second reserve, besides the first reserve, 
should have the effect of inducing the joint stock 
banks to trade further up to the hilt than they 
have hitherto; if we should encourage the belief 
that there is safety at the centre, and that therefore 
to any extent we may invest our deposits, and 
that we may rely, instead of holding our own 
reserves, on the action of the Bank of England and 
the Government.” 

Probably one of the first results to follow the 
establishment of a second reserve upon the con- 
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ditions proposed would be a gradual diminution 
of the reserve of the Banking Department of the 
Bank of England. As Mr. Goschen has put it : — 
“ The position in former times was this, that the 
Bank of England was an Institution so vastly 
greater than all the others that it was able to 
command the money market and impose its terms. 
Those times are changed.” And in its present 
position it cannot protect its reserve. Time after 
time it has tried ineffectually to protect itself from 
a foreign drain ; and it has only succeeded in 
doing so when the City has become uneasy, and 
other lenders of money have held their hands 
because they feared a state of things might arise 
which would bring about a panic, and, conse- 
quently, that they would be involved in loss if 
they made advances for a period at a lower rate 
than would prevail at a time of tension. Remove 
that sense of uneasiness when the reserve gets 
below a certain point, by the knowledge that 
there is a second reserve which can l)e utilised 
without any excessive cost, and the Bank of 
England will be helpless to protect its reserve : a 
vanishing process will commence, and eventually 
the second reserve will become the only reserve. 

The amount of tUl money held by the banks is, 
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also, likely to be reduced by the introduction of 
£1 notes. I'hey could be transmitted far more 
easily than gold from the country to London; and 
banks in the country would be able to work with 
a much leaner till. If they wanted to replenish 
their till they could do so by means of the penny 
post, whereas now the expense and the labour of 
moving gold render a banker careful not to allow 
his till money to run too low. Any drain 
throughout the country would, therefore, concen- 
trate itself upon the central reserve to a greater 
extent than it does now, because of the smaller 
amount of cash in the tills with which to meet it. 

Mr. Goschen’s proposal for the withdrawal of 
the light coins — which he said is suspended be- 
cause he thought it might be tacked on to larger 
measures now in progress — is also calculated to 
reduce the amounts held by the banks in their 
tills. It sometimes suits a banker to retain light 
gold in his till on the chance of putting it again 
into circulation at an early date rather than sub- 
mit to the loss on realisation at the Mint. When 
the coinage is rehabilitated — which it is under- 
stood it will be at the expense of the State — it 
will very often suit a banker to send a surplus to 
the Mint, which he would not do now that he has 

E 
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to bear the loss of the light weight. This, of 
course, is no reason why banks should not be re- 
lieved from the unfair loss they incur as last 
holders of the gold which has circulated ; but it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the change will 
create an inducement to work with a smaller 
amount of till money, and consequently be the 
means of adding to the concentration upon the 
reserve at the centre. 

The establishment of a second reserve, the in- 
troduction of £1 notes, and the rehabilitation of 
the gold coinage, are all calculated to increase the 
concentration upon the centre. Is it prudent of 
the Government to place the whole responsibility 
upon the discretion of the directors of the Bank 
of England ? It does not seem to be a policy 
which would have commended itself to Sir Robert 
Peel. After the first breakdown of the Bank 
Charter Act in 1847 he said (on the 3rd Dec.): — 
*‘I will now discuss the question whether there 
should be any modification of the Act of 1844. I 
think you ought to continue the restrictions of 
private and joint-stock banks. I think you ought 
to require of these banks to bear some share of 
the expense of keeping in reserve a stock of gold. 
I think, also, thal; if you do not impose the identi- 
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cal restrictions now imposed on the Bank of Eng- 
land, some restriction you must impose, for after 
the experience of 1826, 1836, and 1839, 1, for one, 
am not content to leave the regulation of the 
monetary concerns of this country to the uncon- 
trolled discretion of the Bank. In 1844 the 
general conviction was that it should not be so 
left; and I, for one, know no better mode of im- 
posing restriction than that which was devised by 
the Act of 1844.” Of course. Sir Robert Peel 
was discussing the question of again leaving the 
regulation of the issue of bank notes to the un- 
controlled discretion of the Bank ; but having 
regard to the language he employed in expressing 
his opinion on that subject, it does not seem likely 
that he would be willing to create a second reserve 
of gold, and give the Bank an uncontrolled dis- 
cretion to issue notes upon it. Since then there 
have been the catastrophes of 1857 and 1866; and 
the Bank of England has lost the control over the 
market which it formerly exercised. Would Sir 
Robert Peel, with the further experience of 1857 
and 1866, place the second reserve in the uncon- 
trolled discretion of the directors of one Institu- 
tion — an Institution whose power in the market 
has diminished, is diminishing, and will diminish ? 
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Moreover, there is no connection between the 
amount to be realised by means of an issue of 
£i notes, and the total amount of the hanks’ 
deposits on account of which it is to form a second 
reserve. The amount so realised may remain 
stationary for years to come, whilst the amount of 
the banks’ deposits may largely increase. There 
is no possibility of a sliding-scale between the two. 
A more natural proposal would be to create a 
second reserve by requiring all the banks to con- 
tribute towards it a certain proportion of their 
deposits; and this seems to be the meaning of 
the suggestion Sir Robert Peel made in the above 
quotation “ I think you ought to require of these 
banks (the private and joint-stock banks) to bear 
some share of the expense of keeping in * reserve a 
stock of gold.” 

A reserve created by requiring all the banks to 
contribute towards it a certain proportion of their 
deposits, would avoid the sacrifice Mr. Goscheii 
said the State would incur in carrying out his 
proposals. He said : — “ I have now indicated a 
method by which I think it (the amount of bullion) 
might be increased, and might be increased with- 
out imposing any tax on any portion of the 
community, but it would be secured by the State 
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foregoing a portion of the profit which it would 
make upon the fiduciary issue. A certain amount 
of gold would he lying idle, and men would say 
‘ Why should that gold remain idle ? ’ ‘ What 

a sacrifice! W'hy is it so?’ Well, it would be 
the State which would have foregone a portion of 
the profit which it made on the fiduciary issue, 
and it could say, ‘ It is of such enormous import- 
ance there should be a larger reserve of bullion in 
the country that we have foregone this profit which 
we may have made upon our paper issues because 
we believe it to be better to secure a reserve to 
which in times of crisis you may apply.’ The 
alternative proposal of a second reserve created by 
requiring all the banks to contribute towards it a 
certain proportion of their deposits would avoid 
this sacrifice, and would place the burden upon the 
proper shoulders to bear it, viz., the proprietors of 
the banks.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A BANKING RESERVE. 

Mr. GtOSCHEN referred to the question of compel- 
ling the banks to reserve a certain proportion of 
their deposits as follows : — “ Now in America 
there is a limitation imposed upon private bankers 
which is of a very remarkable character. The 
national banks are obliged to hold 25 per cent, in 
reserve against their deposits. Those are the issu- 
ing banks, it is true, but the State has considered 
that it is so important that those banks shall meet 
all their liabilities that it has imposed an iron 
limit of 25 per cent., and the banks are compelled 
to hold 25 per cent, in reserve against their de- 
posits. I am bound to say that I should never 
propose such an iron system upon the great bank- 
ing institutions of this country ; but I mention it 
to show what in a free country such as America 
they do. The question of the proportion of de- 
posits to liabilities was so serious that they intro- 
duced a cast-iron system. Then there were other 
suggestions, that if ‘there was an excess of deposits 
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and liabilities, up beyond a certain line, then that 
should be done which is done in some foreign 
lands, they should have to pay a certain tax upon 
the excess of their deposits. I will not say what 
view I hold upon such a suggestion, but in the 
most friendly spirit I would indicate to the banks 
of this country that the public have an enormous 
interest in the proportion of the reserve which 
they hold to deposits.” 

The iron system of America is certainly not 
worthy of imitation. Tlic essential idea of a 
reserve is that it can bo utilised when required, 
and to say that a bank shall not toiicli a certain 
portion of its funds under any circumstances, is 
a most unreasonable lock up of its resources. Mr. 
Goschen will not do that. And with i-cgard to 
the other suggestion it would be of little benefit 
to the public if banks were taxed if they did not 
keep a certain proportion of reserve to liabilities, 
unless it was made a condition that their reserves 
were not to become deposits in another bank. 
The filteiing process, explained in a previous 
chapter, would destroy the effect of such a tax, 
as only a residuum of the amount received by 
that means would find its way to the ultimate 
reserve of unemployed cash. , 
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But these two methods of securing a certain 
proportion of cash reserve to liabilities do not 
exhaust all the means of obtaining the end in 
view. That end, I take it, so far as the Govern- 
ment is chiefly concerned, is to sec that such an 
amount of cash is kept in reserve as shall not 
render it again necessary for the Government to 
interfere with the ordinary law of the countiy in 
order to find ready money for banks who have 
undertaken liabilities which they are unable to 
discharge without such extraneous assistance : to 
protect itself from again being placed in the 
position of having to authorise a violation of the 
law under the threat of physical force (see Mr. 
Glyn’s speech, p. 33). 

To attain this end it would not be necessary to 
enquire into the nature of the respective liabilities 
of the banks, or to attempt to lay down a hard 
and fast line as to what would be a proper pro- 
portion of cash reserve to liabilities in every case. 
All that it would be necessary to enforce would 
be the setting aside of a minimum proportion of 
cash reserve to liabilities towards an insurance 
fund against the evils of excessive competition. 

Taking the deposits of the banks, exclusive 
of those of the Bank of England, at the 
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amount quoted in Mr. Gosclion’s speecli, viz., 
<£600,000,000 to £620,000,000, and adding 
thereto the amount of the Bank of England’s 
liabilities, say £40,000,000, there is a total of 
£650,000,000. To this Sir John Lubbock would 
add the amount of the Savings Banks deposits. 
Speaking at the annual general meeting of the 
London Chamber of Commerce on the 23rd March 
he said: — “The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
expressed an earnest -wish that banks kept a larger 
reserve of gold. This was a point on which he 
would like to ajqdy to Mr. Goschen the same 
arguments which the riglit lion, gentleman had 
applied to joint-stock banks. Mr. Goschen, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was the greatest 
banker in the country. The Government held 
on behalf of the Savings Banks deposits amount- 
ing to £107,000,000, and he was glad to see that 
they were continually tending to increase. How 
much cash, however, had the Government in 
hand against this enormous liability ? About 
£500,000, or less than \ per cent. Let the 
Government themselves act on their own advice, 
and the thing was done. Example, they all 
knew, was better than precept, and he had more 
than once pointed out that in tjie absence of any 
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reserve in the case of the Savings Banks the 
Grovemment set a bad example. He knew that 
there were circumstances in which deposits in 
Savings Banks differed from deposits in other 
banks, but they must remember that deposits 
were left with the Post Office by the less well- 
informed class, and it was quite possible to argue, 
from another point of view, that the Government, 
in connection with the Savings Banks deposits, 
ought to hold larger reserves. No doubt it might 
be said that, though the Government had little 
cash against the Savings Banks’ deposits, they 
held an immense sum in Government securities. 
But so did other banks. They also had large 
investments in Government securities which, in 
all ordinary circumstances, were at once practi- 
cally reserve. They were, however, dealing with 
what might happen in extraordinary circum- 
stances.” Mr. Bagehot in “Lombard Street,” 
raised the same question (p. 330): — “I suppose 
almost everyone thinks that our system of Savings 
Banks is sound and good. Almost everyone 
will be surprised to hear that there is any possible 
objection to it. Yet see what it amounts to. By 
the last return the Savings Banks — the old and the 
Post Office together — contain about £60,000,000 
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of deposits, and against this they hold in tlie 
funds, securities of the best kind. But they hold 
no cash whatever. They have, of course, the 
petty cash about the various branches necessary 
for daily work. But of cash in ultimate reserve 
— cash in reserve against a panic — the Savings 
Banks have not a sixpence. These banks 
depend on being able in a panic to realise 
their securities. But it has been shown over and 
over again, that in a panic such securities can 
only be realised by the help of the Bank of Eng- 
land — that it is only the Bank with the ultimate 
cash reserve whicli has at such moments any new 
money, or any power to lend and act. If in a 
general panic there were a run on the Savings 
Banks, those banks could not sell £100,000 of 
Consols without the help of the Bank of England; 
not holding themselves a cash reserve for times 
of panic, they are entirely dependent on the one 
Bank which docs hold that reserve.” 

This argument is of a purely theoretical charac- 
ter. It is all very well for Sir John Lubbock to say 
“they were dealing with what might happen in ex- 
traordinary circumstances.” But facts are against 
him. Under no extraordinary circumstances 
which have ever arisen has thefe been a run upon 
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the Post Office Savings Banks. But this cannot 
be said of the other banks. The proposal to es- 
tablish a second reserve is not made with a view 
to emergencies which have never occurred, but 
to provide against evils which have been experi- 
enced in the past, and which in all probability 
will recur in the future. The Savings Banks do 
not trade as the other banks do; they are banks 
of investment; and they have been in no way 
associated with the difficulties of the past, either 
as causing them, or adding to them when they 
have occurred. They have never required a 
reserve of cash to fall back upon in time of panic, 
nor to realise their securities, because of any 
extra demands made upon them ; and there is no 
reason to apprehend that they ever will. There 
is an essential distinction between the business 
of the Savings’ Banks, and of the other banks, 
which the public have always appreciated. 

Moreover, the deposits of the banks and the 
deposits of the Savings Banks are not on all-fours. 
The liability is of an essentially different charac- 
ter. In a time of panic there could not be a run 
on the Savings Bank in the same way as has 
happened in the case of the other banks. Under 
the Act 24 Vic. cap. 14, sec. 3, it is sufficient if 
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the demand for repayment is complied with within 
a period of ten days from the day on which it is 
made. In the case of the other banks most of 
their liabilities are payable on demand. Cash 
reserves are required to meet sudden and unex- 
pected demands payable at once, not to meet 
demands payable in the future. And the ^ per 
cent, of cash reserve held by the Savings Banks 
against deposits not repayable until after the 
expiration of ten days’ notice, is a more potent 
reserve than the 13 per cent, of the London and 
Westminster Bank against liabilities of which the 
repayment of a large portion can be required at 
a moment’s notice. 

For these reasons it would not be fair to expect 
the Savings Banks to contribute to the proposed 
banking reserve. 

Sir John Lubbock also said, “ It must also be 
remembered that, besides the English joint-stock 
and private banks, there were the large and 
numerous foreign and colonial banks which were 
established here. They also held very large 
deposits, and it might be said that it would be 
unfair to touch one set of banks and not another 
set.” If these banks accept the responsibility of 
deposits repayable in Londoif on demand, they 
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should certainly be called upon to contribute to 
the central reserve proportionately. But these 
would not be large figures. 

Without takingthe deposits of the Savings Banks, 
or the deposits payable on demand in London of the 
foreign and colonial banks, into account, the total 
liabilities of the Bank of England and the other 
banks are estimated at 50650,000,000. Of this 
amount there are no means of forming a reliable 
estimate of the proportion which the deposits 
payable on demand bear to those payable after 
notice. If those figures were forthcoming it 
would be better for the purpose of creating a 
central reserve, to base the calculation of the 
amount to be reserved upon the amount of the 
liabilities payable on demand, rather than the 
total amount of the liabilities. These particulars 
could be required. In the absence of those 
figures, it will be observed that a percentage of 
2| per cent, of the total liabilities of £650,000,000 
would produce a cash reserve of £16,250,000, 
which is substantially larger than the reserve of 
the Banking Department of the Bank of England. 
In this way a second reserve of £16,250,000 in 
cash would be created, and if safe notes were 
issued upon it (as Mr. Goschen suggests shall 
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be done with the second reserve he proposes to 
create by means of an issue of £1 notes) the total 
amount of available money would be largely in- 
creased. But the proposal to call into existence 
two classes of bank notes — one issued upon the 
cash reserve in the Issue Department, and 
the other upon the second reserve — is open to 
serious objection. And as a second reserve of 
£16,250,000 would, probably, be ample it is not 
worth while to discuss any currency schemes by 
which it could be increased. 

The custodians of this banking reserve could 
be the Bank of England. The Bank now acts 
“ as managers on behalf of the public of the 
circulation of the country,”* upon lines laid 
down by the Bank Charter Act 1844, and the 
Bank in a similar way could bo appointed the 
managers on behalf of the public of the banking 
reserve of the country. 

The first condition to be imposed would be 
that the banking reserve should be kept wholly 
apart from the ordinary business of the Bank of 
England. It would frustrate the object of the 
creation of the second reserve if it was employed, 

* Sec the letter of the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 26th April, 
1844, quoted on p. 44. 
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as the “bankers’ balances” are now, in the ordi- 
nary business of the Bank. It should be a reserve 
which would only be utilised in extraordinary 
emergencies — such as have hitherto been met by 
the suspension of the Bank Charter Act. And 
the Government should make a similar provision 
as to the rate of interest to be charged when it 
is made use of as they have done when a sus- 
pension of the Act has been authorised. The 
last time the Government authorised a suspension 
of the Act, on the 11th May, 1866,* they wrote: 
— “If the directors of the Bank of England, 
proceeding upon the prudent rules of action by 
which their administration is usually governed, 
shall find that, in order to meet the wants of 
legitimate commerce, it be requisite to extend 
their discounts and advances upon approved se- 
curities, so as to require issues of notes beyond 
the limits fixed by law, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment recommend that this necessity should be 
met immediately upon its occurrence, and in that 
event they will not fail to make application to 
Parliament for its sanction. No such discount 
or advance, however, should be granted at a rate 


**Bee Appendix C. 
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of interest less than 10 per cent., and her 
Majesty’s government reserve it to themselves to 
recommend, if they should see fit, the imposition 
of a higher rate. After deduction by the Bank 
of whatever it may consider to be a fair charge 
for its risk, expense, and trouble, the profits of 
these advances will accrue to the public.” 

A charge of 10 per cent, per annum would be 
sufficient to protect the second reseiwe from use 
upon ordinary occasions. It would be an ex- 
pensive luxury. At the same time the knowledge 
that this reseiwcir could be made use of at any 
time, without the special sanction of the Govern- 
ment being first required, might lead to a greater 
reliance being placed upon it than is now placed 
upon the suspension of the Act. To some ex- 
tent, therefore, the establishment of a second 
reserve might, perhaps, reduce the amount of the 
present reserves of banks. But the penalty of a 
10 per cent, rate of interest would probably be 
sufficient to prevent any very appreciable diminu- 
tion in the first lines of defence. If, however, 
experience showed that it was not, the rate of 
interest to be charged could be increased until it 
became sufficiently penal to arrest any tendency 
in that direction ; or the second reserve could be 

L 
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increased by requiiing a larger contribution to 
it. 

The next point for consideration is the security 
which should be required for advances made out 
of this fund. It would be improper to require 
any security for the amount which stood to the 
credit of any bank. They ought to pay interest 
for its use as a penalty for overtrading, but, after 
all, the money deposited as an insurance fund 
would form a portion of their assets (which 
should be returned in the event of their dis- 
continuing business), and they should not be 
required to furnish security for the use of their 
own money. But if an advance was required 
from the banking reserve what security should be 
obtained ? It will have been observed that when 
the Government authorised the suspension of the 
Act it was left to the discretion of the directors 
of the Bank of England to “extend their dis- 
counts and advances upon approved securities.” 
The difficulty with regard to discounts would be 
the making a distinction between the different 
classes of paper offered for discount, and although 
it has existed when the Act has been suspended, 
yet it would be better to avoid it if practicable. 
With regard to “ approved securities” they could 
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be limited to those Stock Exchange securities which 
are approved by the Trust Investment Act, 1889, 
and a margin of say 15 per cent, be required. 

But what would be the probable demand upon 
the banking reserve for advances at 10 per cent, 
interest ? If the experience afforded by the 
suspension of the Bank Charter Act is a fair 
criterion — and there is no reason whjT- it should 
not be — of what may be expected to happen, there 
will most likely be no applications for assistance. 
After the suspensions of the Act in 1847 and 
1866, the demands for ready money immediately 
ceased, and no extra issue of notes was required ; 
and the only time the “legal” limit was exceeded 
— in 1857 — the amount was only about £447,000. 
The knowledge that money could bo obtained at 
a price was sufficient to stop the demand for it. 
The fear lest no sacrifice would be enough to 
obtain ready money in time to meet the payment 
of liabilities becoming due was removed, and 
with it the motive to hoard. It may, therefore, 
be reasonably anticipated that the establishment 
of a second reserve will prevent the possibility 
of a recurrence of “ Black Friday.” Anxiety 
could not reach the acute stage so long as there 
is a sufficiently large available* reservoir to fall 
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back upon in a time of crisis ; and although the 
loss in interest might be serious, yet, with the 
removal of the principal cause which intensifies 
panic, it is not to be supposed that the sacrifice 
involved in a 10 per cent, interest would produce 
any great excitement. 

With the money market in a comparatively 
reasonable frame of mind it would not be neces- 
sary to use the banking reserve for the discount 
of bills. Provided the banks have a store of 
unused cash to resort to, out of which advances 
could be made upon first-class Stock Exchange 
securities, it would not be necessary to resort 
to that fund for the discount of bills. The banks 
would have no fear in making their ordinary 
advances and discounts if they knew they could 
sell or obtain money upon good Stock Exchange 
securities — of which they hold a large amount. 
Some banks might, perhaps, have a certain 
delicacy in pledging their securities, and it would 
be better, therefore, to make the second reserve 
available for anyone who produced the required 
security, so that the banks might be supplied 
indirectly by means of the brokers. The import- 
ance of doing so would be to make it as easy as 
possible for banks to adopt a bold policy in a 
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time of crisis instead of the policy of hoarding 
which they now instinctively adopt. In times of 
emergency the “ bankers’ balances ” always 
largely increase, because they fear to make their 
ordinary advances, and consequently they pro- 
mote the sense of uneasiness ; whereas, if they 
pursued their ordinary methods of business, 
tliey would not be the means of spreading 
apprehension. At one time it seemed as if the 
situation created by the Baring crisis might have 
been seriously complicated because some of tlie 
banks were exhibiting a tendency to hoard. 
Such a policy at such a time is utterly indefen- 
sible. The time to accumulate is before the 
storm arises; afterwards it is folly. However, 
with a large reservoir of available cash to fall 
back upon the banks generally would no longer 
have the same reason for timidity, and they may 
be expected to act as they did in tlio recent 
crisis. 

It may be objected that if anyone is granted 
advances on securities from the second reserve it 
might possibly be drained, and the banks would 
not be able to withdraw their deposits if they 
wished to do so. A similar objection might be 
made to the whole system (»f banking, and it 
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might be said “if banks were suddenly called 
upon to pay up all their balances they could not 
possibly do so,” — to which Mr. Eowland Hamil- 
ton would reply “ Just so ! And if every man 
in London were suddenly to insist on laying up 
three months’ store of provisions in his own 
house, there would certainly be famine till people 
recovered their senses.” It is inconceivable that 
with a second reserve of £16,500,000 available to 
anyone who produces proper security on paying 
10 per cent, interest there should be a consider- 
able demand upon it. The existence of such a 
reserve would prevent any demand for money 
arising from panic ; and its being oi)cn to all, 
instead of only to the banks, would be the means 
of lessening, not increasing, the risk of any drain 
upon it. 

The question of remuneration for the manage- 
ment of the banking reserve is not a difficult 
matter. In the event of any advances being re- 
quired the interest of 10 per cent, would supply 
the means, and give a surplus. (!)n the other 
hand, if there were no demands for advances the 
work would be very little. An annual statement 
by each bank of the amount of its liabilities, and 
a remittance of tlj,c required percentage, would 
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be all that would be necessary. A reserve of the 
character proposed need not bear an exact pro- 
portion of cash to liabilities. So long as it grew 
from year to year with the growth of the banking 
deposits the principle involved would be fairly 
carried out. For the first year it might bo ad- 
visable only to make a call for half the percentage 
which would be required, in order that the 
operation might not cause any great incon- 
venience to the market. 

With regard to the attitude which the banks 
generally would take towards a proposal for a 
banking reserve, they would, probably, prefer to 
see a reserve established which would be admin- 
istered upon certain definite lines, than one in- 
trusted to the uncontrolled discretion of the Bank 
of England, so that it could “ come to the rescue 
of the mercantile community generally.” The con- 
tribution to the central reserve of 2^ per cent, of 
their liabilities— which would still form a portion 
of their assets, and which they could at any time 
utilise on payment of 10 per cent, interest — 
would be a trifling matter. And if they reduced 
their balances with their agents, or the Bank of 
England as the case may be, to that extent, and 
the Bank of England retaine^Jl the same proper- 
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tion of reserve to liabilities as it now does, the 
effect upon the reserve of the Bank of England 
— the only existing store of unused cash — ^would 
be very slight. The retention of so small a 
proportion as 2^ per cent, of the liabilities of a 
well-conducted bank by the central reserve, 
instead of keeping all their reserve (or balance) 
at their agents, or the Bank of England, would 
not affect their profits, and they would secure 
immunity from the losses and risks resulting 
from panic. 

The well-conducted banks would also be glad 
to see the establishment of a second reserve in 
view of the difficulty referred to by Mr. Goschen 
as follows: — “The public have an enormous inte- 
rest in the proportion of the reserves which the 
banks hold to deposits. They all hold together; and 
you have this remarkable fact, that the soundest 
and strongest banks may be making the smallest 
dividends, whilst the more imprudent banks, 
who invest the depositors’ money, leaving a small 
reserve, are able to show much larger dividends 
to their shareholders. Why are the latter able 
to take this course ? Because they have the 
conviction that the failure of any one of these 
big banks would bp such a disaster to the whole 
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community that the other banks would bo com- 
pelled to come to their assistance, and to rescue 
the offending bank from the consequence of its 
offences by themselves undertaking a part of 
their liabilities. The more imprudent banks will 
say, ‘There is no imprudence. We shall never 
be allowed to fail; our fellow bankers must come 
to our assistance, and, if not our fellow bankers, 
then the Bank of England ; and, if not the Bank 
of England, then the Government.’ ” In the 
event of a second reserve being established the 
well-conducted banks, who keep a fair and proper 
j)roportion of reserve to liabilities, will not find 
their good management neutralised by badly 
managed banks ; and the imprudent banks will 
learn that the market is strong enough to let 
them go. 

The establishment of a second reserve would, 
moreover, bo a great boon to the mercantile 
community. The defect which the Governor of 
the Bank of England perceives in the existing 
system of finance would, to a large extent, bo 
remedied. Ho said (see p. 87) : — “ The prin- 
ciple of the existing system of finance in this 
country is a very good one. The only question 
that has been raised is, whether under competi- 
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tion and in the pursuit of economy, it has not 
been pushed a little further than is consistent 
with the interests of trade and commerce. Where 
reserves are small, any ‘pull’ upon them by 
withdrawals to foreign countries necessarily 
makes a large reduction in our reserve, and, as 
I have already explained, as that reserve is prac- 
tically the reserve of the country, the reduction 
has a much larger effect upon the value of money 
than it would have if the balances were larger.” 
The sensitiveness of the market when a “pull” 
takes place would not be so keen if there was a 
second reserve of available cash. The supply of 
money could be increased at any time on pay- 
ment of 10 per cent, interest, and if withdrawals 
continued the value of money would gradually 
level up to that amount ; but there would be no 
unreasonable increase in the value of money as 
sometimes now arises from dread of a scarcity, 
and the uncertainty as to how far matters might 
proceed until the Government saw fit to autho- 
rise a suspension of the Act. The mercantile 
community would no longer be subject to the 
inconvenience occasioned by banks suddenly dis- 
continuing their ordinary advances ; and although, 
if the first reserve^ were generally allowed to be 
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unduly diminished, they might have to pay a 
stiff price for the accommodation, yet it could be 
obtained. 

A reserve so created would he the means of 
placing the burden of maintaining a stock of 
unused cash upon the shoulders of the proper 
persons to bear it, viz., those who undertake to 
pay large sums on demand ; it would grow pari 
passu with the growth of those liabilities ; and it 
would add to the existing stock of gold in this 
country. On the other hand, Mr. Goschen’s pro- 
posal to establish a second reserve by means of 
an issue of £1 notes is to sacrifice the profits of 
the issue which belong to tlie community as a 
whole for the benefit of a section thereof ; to 
establish a fund which has no relation to the 
purpose for which it is required, and which has 
no elasticity to meet the growing demands of the 
future; and to draw upon the stock of gold^ cir- 
culating in the country — not for any national 
emergency such as a great war* — but for the 
purpose of carrying on the ordinary business of 
the country. 

* Mr. Weguelin, the (4ovenior of the Bank of England in 1856, 
wrote to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that “It should be the policy 
of the Legislature to encourage the circulation of coin for small pay- 
ments, and prohibit the use of £l and £2 notes. This would be a 
reserve in times of extreme difficulty.” (Ste Appendix B). 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Tub speech which Mr. Goschen delivered at 
Leeds has been republished, and in a preface he 
says: — “On one topic alone of those touched 
in my speech I should like to say one word of 
explanation, or rather of correction. I find that 
the way in which I expressed myself as to devising 
possible precautions against panics, and as to the 
establishment of larger reserves, side by side with 
remarks on the ‘ Baring crisis,’ has led to some 
misapprehension. I did not mean that, if financial 
houses undertook liabilities on too gigantic a 
scale, any banking or currency precautions could 
prevent disastrous results, especially to them- 
selves. But I intended to call attention to the 
fact that the catastrophe might have been vastly 
aggravated to others from the existence of too 
, small aggregate reserves in the hands of the 
banking and financial world to meet such a crisis. 
I wished to emphasise the ‘unpreparedness,’ in 
my judgment, of «the banking world to meet a 
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strain even less than that which so extraordinary 
an event as the straits of the great house in 
question brought about. Some of my critics 
have said : ‘ Such an abnonnal event can never 
occur again.’ But even if this wore granted, it 
seems to me nevertheless to be true that the 
lesson of insufficient reserves and insufficient 
stock of gold, taught the country in November 
last, is none the less of the deepest importance, 
as it is applicable to many panics and times of 
difficulty falling far short of the extreme danger 
revealed on this particular occasion.” 

The difficulties of the “Baring crisis” were 
great because of the magnitude of the firm’s 
operations; but there were circumstances con- 
nected with it which reduced it to much smaller 
proportions than the crisis the money market 
would be called upon to go through in the event 
of the failure of one of the large London joint- 
stock banks. When those institutions were, 
comparatively, in their infancy, Mr. Weguelin, 
the Governor of the Bank of England, drew the 
attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the danger to the credit of the country in 
consequence of the smallness of their reserves, 
remarking that it was “ impossible to foresee the 
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consequences of the failure of one of these large 
establishments; and it is a branch of the subject 
which in my opinion more pressingly requires 
the attention of Parliament than any alteration 
in the Bank Acts of 1844 and 1845.” (Mr. 
Weguelin’s letter of 10 November, 1856, see 
Appendix B.) Thus, in Mr. Weguelin’s opinion, the 
attention of Parliament was pressingly required 
thirty-five years ago to the dangers to the com- 
munity, which would arise in the event of the 
failure of one of the large joint-stock banks, in 
consequence of the smallness of their reserves. 
Since then the business of those institutions has 
enormously increased, and the question more 
urgently requires to be faced. Mr. Goschen’s 
critics who do not consider that provision should 
be made against the contingency of a repetition 
of the “ Baring crisis,” as “ such an abnormal 
event can never occur again,” should take into 
consideration the state of affairs, which would be 
produced with our present reserves if one of the 
large London joint-stock banks should fail. The 
‘‘ Baring crisis ” was an extensive affair, but its 
effects were very much minimised by the fact of one 
of the members of the firm — a director of the Bank 
of England — supplying information which enabled 
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the Bank to import gold and to investigate the 
hrm’s position before its troubles became public ; 
and also by the fact that although its assets were 
not of a readily realisable character, yet they 
showed so substantial a surplus over liabilities 
that the Bank felt justified in undertaking to pay 
all liabilities as they became due, and in calling 
upon the other banks to join in a guarantee 
against ultimate loss. Such abnormally favourable 
circumstances as those under which the “Baring 
crisis” took place are not likely to occur again 
when the next crisis comes. Furthermore, the 
intensity of a ci'isis arising from the failure of 
one of the joint-stock banks would be much 
greater than was the case in the “ Baring crisis ” 
since more people would be directly affected, and 
the liabilities are of a more pressing character. 
To give relief at such a time it would not only be 
neces-sary to arrange for the payment of liabilities 
to become due, but to at once grant accommo- 
dation to the customers whose money was locked 
up in the bank which had failed, and who had to 
meet liabilities then duo. If this were not done 
the crisis would extend, and the difficulties of the 
situation would be enormously aggravated. A 
“ Baring crisis ” compared t« the crisis which. 
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would occur in the event of the failure of one of 
the large London joint-stock hanks, with our 
present cash reserves, is child’s play. 

But it may he said that in calling the attention 
of the Grovemment to what would happen in the 
event of the failure of one of the large joint-stock 
hanks, Mr. Weguelin was contemplating an im- 
possibility ; or that if he was right then the 
balance-sheets show their position now to he im- 
pregnable. The balance-sheets of the City of 
Glasgow Bank and the West of England and 
South Wales District Bank were considered to 
be highly satisfactory: the £100 shares of the 
former, which paid a dividend of 12 per cent., 
stood at £235 10s. on the day before its failure, 
as the balance-sheet had failed to reveal the fact 
tliat the capital was all lost, and tliat every solvent 
shareholder would not only lose what he gave for 
his shares, but also would have to contribute 
towards the deficiency after realisation £2,750 
for every £100 share he held. It may be improb- 
able that one of the large London joint-stock 
banks should ever fail (although it is difficult to 
understand why the magnitude of a bank’s opera- 
tions should lessen the chances of its mismanage- 
ment); but there fe the risk — ^which a sanguine 
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man will ignore, and a prudent one will provide 
against. If Parliament had taken the advice of 
the Governor of the Bank of England 35 years 
ago, and had adopted means to provide against 
the contingency of the failure of one of the large 
joint-stock banks, although the cash reserve would 
not have been required for that purpose, yet 
there would have been no crisis of 1857, and no 
“Black Friday” in 1866. Overend and Gurney 
would have failed, but they would not have 
dragged down several solvent people with tliem. 
The innocent would not have suffered with the 
guilty. What actually happened is described by 
Mr. Patterson in his “ Science of Finance,” p. 
239 : — “ Contemplate the magnitude of the dis- 
aster. Overcnd, Gurney and Co., the oldest and 
most powerful discount house in the Kingdom — 
the English Joint Stock Bank, which fell because 
a large portion of its deposits was locked up in 
the stoppage of Overend and Co. — the Imperial 
Mercantile Credit Co., the European Bank, the 
Bank of London, the Consolidated Bank, and the 
Agra and Masterman’s, with its wide-spread 
connections, were wrecked during that terrible 
season of panic. All three — the Bank of London, 
the Consolidated Bank, and the Agra and Master- 

M 
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man’s — were perfectly solvent establishments ; 
the two latter subsequently resumed business. 
Their suspension (which was only momentary in 
the case of the Consolidated Bank) was caused 
not by a want of assets, but the impossibility of 
converting their assets into currency (Bank of 
England notes), in order to meet the unusual 
demand upon them.” If Mr. Weguelin’s advice 
had been taken, and Parliament had then estab- 
lished an available second reserve these solvent 
banks would not have had to suspend payments ; 
and their customers would not have experienced 
great, and undeserved, trouble. 

The miseries which follow a great panic are 
apt to be forgotten in times of prosperity. They 
cannot better be described than they were by 
Miss Martineau in 1846 when writing of the con- 
sequences resulting from the panic of 1825 : — 

There are many now living who remember that 
year with bitter pain. They saw parents grow 
white-haired in a week’s time; lovers parted on 
the eve of marriage; light-hearted girls sent forth 
from home as governesses or sempstresses ; gover- 
nesses, too old for new situations, going actually 
into the workhouse ; rural gentry quitting their 
lands ; and whole families relinquishing every 
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prospect in life, and standing as bare under the 
storm as Lear and his strange comrades upon the 
heath ! ” 

The establishment of a second reserve is not to 
be regarded as a panacea against all the evils 
resulting from incapacity. So long as the conduct 
of largo and important undertakings is liable to 
fall into the hands of too sanguine and incom- 
petent men, there will always be a recurrence of 
difficulty and distress. But those evils may be 
minimised, and confined within narrower limits, 
by the strengthening of the cash reserves upon 
wliich the well-managed institutions can fall back 
in a time of stress. A second reserve will remedy 
that “unpreparedness” of the banking Avorld, 
which Mr. Goschen emphasises, to meet a strain 
even less than that which so extraordinary an 
event as the straits of the Barings brought about ; 
and it should be sufficiently largo to enable the 
market to cope with the difficulties in which 
it would be involved in the event of the failure of 
one of the large joint-stock banks. That standard 
for the market to arrive at, which Mr. Weguclin 
set up thirty-five years ago, viz.: — to be suffi- 
ciently strong to be able to face the danger to others 
of the failure of one of the large joint-stock banks 
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is not too high: nothing less will satisfy the 
dictates of prudence that dominate the mercantile 
community. 

A.S the “unpreparedness” of the hanking world 
is to he attributed in the first place to the mono- 
poly of “exclusive hanking” granted to the Bank 
of England ; resulting in its now being an open 
question whether the Bank keeps a reserve to 
supply its own requirements or whether it is 
keeping a reserve to supply the needs of all the 
hanks ; and to an indifference as to the conse- 
quences because of an improper reliance upon the 
Government to come to the rescue of the hank- 
ing community when it gets into a difficulty by 
sanctioning a violation of the law; it is pre- 
eminently a matter for Parliament to deal 
with. 
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APPENDIX A. 

The following Pai)er was prepared by Mr. Freshfield for the 
information of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in Nov., 1856, 
and opposite is inserted what appears to be a conclusive reply. 

The question now asked is, whether, in case of the insolvency 
of the Bank of England, the holders of Bank notes would have 
any right of payment out of the bullion, and securities held by the 
Bank in the Issue Department, in preference to the depositors ? 


MU. rilESHFIELD. 

1. It is certain that no such preference ex- 
isted before the passing of Sir Eobert Peel’s 
Act. Did that Act give such preference ? 

*2. That Act was not passed with any view 
to the rights of creditors. The object is to 
regulate the circulation, and limit the issue 
of Bank notes. 


3. That limit is ascertained by the amount 
of bullion in the Issue Department. 

4. By the operation of the Act, the Bank 
cannot withdraw bullion from the Issue 
Department without reducing the notes in 
circulation pro tanto, 

5. The effect of this is, that the Bank can 
pay the bullion in the Issue Department to 
none but note holders. 

6 . Conceding, therefore , that while the Bank 
continues its operations the provisions of the 
Act do operate to give a preference to the 
note holders, would they have a preference in 
case the Bank were wound up in bankruptcy. 


7. It may be argued, that the provisions of 
the Act would remain, and that bullion could 
be taken only from the Issue Department in 
payment of notes. 


KEPLY. 

1. Yes. 


2. Section 2 of the 
Act states : — And the 
whole amount of Bank 
of England notes then 
in circulation, including 
those delivered to the 
Banking Department 
as aforesaid, shall be 
deemed to be issued on 
the credit of such securi- 
ties, (‘oin and bullion 
so appropriated and set 
apart to the Issue De- 
partment. 

3. Plus the securities. 


4. Certainly. 


5. Certainly. 


0. Yes. The securi- 
ties, coin and bullion 
are specially set apart 
and appropriated for 
the payment of the notes 
by section 2, quoted 
above. 

7. Certainly. 
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8. Or, that the circulation being at an end, 
the provisions of the Act will no longer apply. 


9. I apprehend the last is the true view of 
the law. 

10. That the provisions of the Act are not for 
the benefit of the note holders, but for ascer- 
taining the limit of issue, is clear, not only 
from the general policy of the Act, but from 
the contemporaneous enactments as to banks 
in Scotland and Ireland, where the issue is 
equally limited by the amount of bullion 
without any provisions that could tend to 
secure that bullion to the note holders. 

11. In fact, the provisions of the Act in 
question are not applicable to a liquidation, 
and no rights of preference being given by 
the Act but those flowing only from its pro- 
visions, if these latter fail the consequent 
preference fails. 

12. If the Bank were bankrupt, the bullion 
being less by 14,000,000 than the notes out, 
the bullion could no longer be issued under 
the provisions of the Act in exchange for 
notes without creating a preference among 
the note holders, or rather a scramble, and 
therefore must be distributed ratcuibly either 
to the note holders or to all the creditors. 


REPLY. 

8. Circulation not ne- 
cessarily at an end. The 
Issue Department is en- 
tirely independent of 
the Banking Depart- 
ment, and is carried on 
in a separate building. 

9. Join issue. 


10. Section 2 as quoted 
above specially sets apart 
and appropriates the 
securities, coin and 
bullion, in the Issue De- 
partment for the benefit 
of the note holders. 


1 1 . Why not applicable 
to a liquidation ? Sect ion 
2 does give riglits of 
preference. 


12. This is assuming 
that the securities set 
apart and appropriated 
for payment of the notes 
are not realisable. The 
directors of the Bank as 
“ managers on behalf of 
the public of the circu- 
lation of the country’^ 
(see letter of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exehequer 
quoted in note on p. 44) 
if a great demand for 
the payment of the notes 
arose would take steps 
to realise the securities 
before a scramble could 
take place; and as Sir 
Kobert Peel said, in 
reply to a question of 
Mr. Muntz on the 0th 
January, 1844 : “If the 
11 millions of Govern- 
ment debt should be 
required by the Bank, 
the Government would 
have no difficulty in 
raising the amount to 
pay it off.” 
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MK. FRBSHFIELD. 


REPLY. 


13. Such a distribution would in neither case 
be in accordance with any provisions of the 
Act. As there could be no distribution 
founded on the provisions of the Act, another 
rule must be sought, and I conceive the 
creditors must bo remitted to their legal 
rights. 


13. Such a distribution 
would not be necessary 
unless it is assumed that 
the Government could 
not pay its debt, and 
the remainder of the 
securities could not be 
realised — which is not 
asserted. Sec. 2 states 
“It shall be lawful for 
the said Governor and 
Co. to diminish the 
amount of such securi- 
ties, and so from time 
time as they shall see 
occasion.” 


14. Now, it is clear, that if a body carries on 
two businesses and becomes bankrupt, the 
funds of both become a common fund, and 
all (creditors rank rateably. This was decided 
in the case of Strahan, Paul and Co., who 
had a bank and a navy agency house, carried 
on with different funds in different houses, 
and under different names, but in bank- 
ruptcy the assets of both were thrown into 
one common fund. 


14. The securities are 
set apart and legally 
appropriated to the note 
holders, who are thus 
secured creditors. 


15. But it is submitted, that the question 
sought to be raised is of no i^ractical impor- 
tance, and tends to raising unnecessary 
apprehension. It may be that the division 
of accounts renders the administration of the 
Bank difficult. It is not necessary to discuss 
that point; the objection imphed in the 
question is, that the Bank would in an ulti- 
mate liquidation be less solvent in its bank- 
ing department, which is a mischievous 
insinuation. 


15. The practi(‘al im- 
portance of the subject 
arises from the neces- 
sity of investigating the 
claims on the Bank, 
because of its relations 
with the Government in 
connection with the 
issue of notes. 


16 The credit of the Bank is not and never 16. Certainly, 
has been in doubt. It would be unwise to 
raise such a question if there were a doubt. 

It is still more so in the actual state of things. 


17. The risk to be apprehended is a drain of 
gold. Under such a drain, the Bank has 
stopped payment heretofore with little or no 
bullion in its coffers, but without the slightest 
discredit, and it is not likely to be now 
discredited if it should stop payment with 
3,000,000 or 4,000,000 of gold in its coffers. 


17. The Banking De- 
partment is subject to 
the law of Bankruptcy. 
Special permission not 
to pay in cash was given 
by the Government in 
1797, but it was refused 
in 1825. 
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REPLY. 


18. Nor is it likely that discredit should 
arise from the state of the deposit accounts. 
Everyone knows that the Bank has ample 
means to meet its deposits. The argument 
that the small amount of notes in reserve 
tends to discredit the Bank in the Banking 
Department is an argument against publi- 
cation, or against the limit of issue, and not 
against the appropriation of gold in the Issue 
Department. 


18. The argument that 
the small amount of 
notes in reserve tends 
to discredit the Bank in 
the Banking Depart- 
ment is not an argument 
against publication, nor 
against the limit of 
issue : it is an argument 
in favour of increasing 
the amount of notes in 
reserve in the Banking 
Department, which is 
now better understood 
and acted upon. It is 
certainly no argument 
in favour of appropria- 
ting the gold in the Issue 
Department to supply 
any deficiency of the 
Banking Department. 


19. Assuming, therefore, the extreme case 
of a suspension, the difficulty would not be 
the discredit of the Bank, but a want of 
circulating medium. 


19. A suspension would 
certainly be the dis- 
credit of the Bank. The 
circulating medium is 
not a fixed quantity, but 
can always be increased 
by the purchase of gold, 
which can be exchanged 
for notes. 


20. The Bank note circulation required by 
the public is about 20,000,000, and if the 
circulation were reduced to as low as 17,000,000 
or 18,000,000, the Bank would still have 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 of gold. 


20. The £3,000,000 or 
£4,000,000 would be in 
the Issue Department, 
specially set aside and 
appropriated for pay- 
ment of the notes, and 
not available for the 
purposes of the Banking 
Department. 


21. The Bank, by extreme pressure on the 
community, might get in and cancel even 
more notes. But before this the pressure on 
the community, from want of circulating 
medium, would be so severe as to produce 
universal suspension. The private banks 
would be stopped, and the whole exchange 
of the country at an end, and the mercantile 
community would be reduced to a state of 
barter. 


21. Any of the large 
joint-stock banks could 
do the same, but that 
fact gives them no title 
to the gold in the Issue 
Department. 
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MR. FRESHFIBLD. 


REPLY. 


22. To inquire, therefore, of the rights of 
the Bank creditors is futile. They are safe in 
any case, and the question resolves itself 
into that of the policy of limiting the issue 
of Bank notes, not of the security for the 
issue. 


22. The question re- 
solves itself into whether 
or not the holders of 
the notes are entitled to 
the securities, coin and 
bullion appropriated and 
set apart by the Act, on 
the credit of which they 
have been issued. 


(Signed) JAMES FRESHFTELD, Jun. 

2ith November^ 1856. 

Appendix to report from the select committee on the Bank Acts. 
Appendix No. 17. 

Papers of the House of Commons. Session 1857-8 v. 5, pp. 427-428. 
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( Confidential ), 

Remarks and opinions of the Governors and some of the 
Directors of the Bank of England on the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844, and the Irish and Scotch Banking Acts of 
1845. 


QUESTIONS PROPOSED. 

1. Have you any suggestion to offer with reference to the 
operation of the Act of 1844 ? 

2. Would you recommend its renewal, as it stands, for another 
term ? 

3. If not, what amendments to you seem advisable ? 

Note. — I would beg of you to extend your observations to the 
Irish and Scotch Acts of 1845. 

The Governor of the Bank of Englaml to the Right Hon, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

Bank of England^ \0th November^ 1856. 

My Dear Sir George, — 

I have the pleasure to forward to you copies of the 
opinions of several of my colleagues, upon the operation of the 
Banking Acts of 1844 and 1845, in reply to the desire expressed 
in your letter to me of the 24th September last. 

In adding my own opinion, I am constrained to appeal to your 
indulgence if my remarks should acquire some length, though it 
will be my endeavour to indicate rather the heads of argument 
than to illustrate or develop them. 

It appears to me that much of the opposition to the Act of 
1844 has been directed father against the reasoning upon which 
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the Act was founded and by which it has been defended, than 
against the provisions of the Act itself. I am speaking, of course, 
of those who consider some limit beyond simple convertibility of 
the note as necessary. 

If I consider the plan enunciated by Mr. Palmer, or the 
opinions of Mr. Tooke, I am led to the conclusion that they 
involve the idea of some such limit, although, in my oi)inion, not 
of so effective application as that established by the Act of 1844. 

Mr. PalmePs plan, you may recollect, consisted in maintaining 
an average amount of banking securities, independent of the 
capital of the Bank, and allowing the bullion to fluctuate accord- 
ing to the wants of commerce. 

Mr. Tooke, apparently, would place the limit, or rather, the 
binding obligation, upon the amount of bullion to be maintained. 

Now, I think the limitation of the Act of 1814 is easier of 
application, acts in a more constant and regular manner by a 
clearer distinction of the liabilities of the Bank ; and, as regards 
Mr. Palmer’s plan, is felt at an earlier period of a drain of the 
precious metals. 

The restriction placed upon the country issuers has, I think, 
operated beneficially in maintaining the credit of that portion of 
the circulation ; the exceptions in comparison with former 
periods having been unimport iiit. But, on the other hand, the 
Act, and more especially the reasoning of its supporters, encourage 
a dangerous theory that the Bank of England in its banking 
department may, in all respects, act as would a private banker in 
the management of his deposits. It thus favours the competition 
with private money-lenders, wiiicli in periods of large deposits is 
apt to produce an unwarranted inflation of credit. In periods of 
a drain of bullion, it makes no distinction as to the causes of the 
drain. Its theory is, that the Bank should be governed in its 
action by the rate of interest out of doors, and that whenever it 
has the power to raise the rate of discount it should use it. But 
here no distinction is drawn between a drain for exports, wliich 
is the consequence of an inflation of credit, and a drain for the 
internal accommodation of the country, which may be caused by 
discredit, or which may merely represent the natural oscillation 
of the currency. 
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These two causes, in my opinion, require opposite treat- 
ment. 

The limitation of issue, which in the former case is salutary by 
forcing the Bank to defend its treasure by action on the rate of 
interest or restriction in the discount of bills, in the latter case of 
internal discredit, would add to and intensify the difficulty ; or, 
in the case of the natural oscillation of the currency, leads to 
erroneous conclusions in the public mind as to the true position 
of the bank in times of difficulty. 

Again, there are times and circumstances in the external 
demand for treasure which may render the maintenance of the 
limit impossible; circumstances, I mean, over which no action of 
the Bank can exercise control. I allude to Government loans in 
a state of war. The Government is enabled to borrow on its 
stock to an amount, and at a rate of interest, which has no affinity 
to the rate of discount which the Bank may think it necessary to 
demand. Having made its contract for the loan, it can use the 
proceeds by exporting treasure for the payment of troops on 
foreign service, wholly irrespective of any action on the part of 
the Bank. 

Now with regard to the oscillation of the internal circulation 
of the country, I may notice that there is, periodically, a demand 
for currency from the Scotch and Irish banks, which, whilst it 
produces a most sensible effect upon the Bank of England reserve, 
is uncontrollable by any action of the Bank. At certain periods 
of the year, especially after harvest, the demand for currency 
commonly greatly exceeds the authorised issue ; and as the excess 
must be issued on gold deposited in certain si)ecified places, that 
gold is withdrawn from the Bank reserve, to be again restored to 
it when the reflux of the currency of the Scotch and Irish banks 
takes place, which is usually in the months of December to 
March. The Scotch banks very generally exceed their authorised 
. aggregate issue ; but with the Irish banks, although the aggregate 
issue is not usually exceeded, yet it often happens that some are 
in excess, whilst others are under the authorised amount. But 
as each bank has to provide for its own excess, the demand on 
the London bullion reserve is as great as if the whole Irish circu- 
lation had gone beyond itS* limit. 
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The quarterly oscillation of the English circulation amounts to 
from ^ 2 , 000,000 to £2,500,000 in notes, and probably from ^ 500,000 
to £ 800,000 in coin. There is also noticeable a weekly vibration 
of both notes and coin. These effects are produced by the pay- 
ment of dividends, salaries, wages, <fec., and the receipt on the 
other hand for revenue and the setting free of circulation by the 
gradual disbursements of the public. 

I notice this ebb and flow of the circulation, to show how the 
proportion of bullion which guarantees the active circulation, 
may vary. For instance : — The active circulation at one time of 
the quarter is £ 18 , 000 , 000 , at another £ 20 , 500,000 : as £ 14 , 500,000 
are issued in securities, it follows that £ 3 , 500,000 is the bullion 
guarantee of £ 18 , 000 , 000 , and £ 6 , 000,000 the bullion guarantee of 
£ 20 , 500 , 000 , or a varying proportion of 19 and 29 per cent. 

The banking reserve is acted upon disadvantageously in similar 
proportions ; as, practically speaking, it must be understood that 
the banking reserve is the balance of the total issue, after satisfying 
the wants of the public for circulation. 

There is a practical embarrassment in the working of the 
present Act, during periods of declining rates of interest, caused 
by the agreements with the bankers named in the Schedule of 
the Act, and by the duty of the Bank towards its private cus- 
tomers. Instead of an allowance of 1 per cent, per annum on the 
amount of abandoned circulation, the Bank agrees to discount 
certain specified amounts at 1 per cent, below the Bank’s minimum 
rate. It seems C(iuitable, therefore, that the Bank should not fix 
its minimum materially above the value of money out of doors. 
But I think this leads to an unwholesome competition with other 
lenders. 

These or similar defects would probably be incidental to any 
measure of limitation beyond mere convertibility. Some of them 
might be removed by absorbing all other issues of bank notes^ 
but the effect of this would not in my opinion be in all cases a 
substitution of Bank of England notes for country circulation. 
Much capital would thereby be lost, that is, actual gold and silver 
must be substituted for notes now used in internal transactions. 

Irrespective of theories upon the subject of the currency, what 
should be the policy of the Legislature with regard to it I 
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The receipts and payments by Government would undoubtedly 
maintain the credit of a large amount of bank notes apart from, 
and independent of, a metallic basis. Experience alone could 
show what this amount might safely be, supposing there were 
but a single issuer. 

In the present composite structure of the currency, this may 
be said to be indicated by the £ 14 , 500,000 issued on securities so 
far as the Bank of England is concerned. It cannot be the policy 
of the Legislature to encourage the issue of bank notes to the 
utmost extent that the credit of the issuer would keep in circu- 
lation. It would be most desirable, even if there were one sole 
issuer, that a metallic reserve should be maintained in the country, 
not alone for the purposes of internal credit, but for occasions of 
sudden exigencies, which might occasion and demand an external 
drain of the precious metals. 

If this would be desirable when the Government should have 
all the profit of the circulation, it is still more so when the profit 
is distributed amongst private undertakings. 

With this view it should be the policy of the Legislature to 
encourage the circulation of coin for small payments, and prohibit 
the use of £l and £2 notes. This would be a reserve in times of 
extreme difficulty. 

It may be said that this argument favours the limitation of a 
paper circulation to its exact equivalent in bullion. But besides 
that this would be an unnecessary sacrifice of capital, it must be 
considered that the complete disuse of a credit circulation would 
be a serious bar to its introduction in times of emergency, causing 
alarm, and thereby adding to the difficulty rather than relieving 
it. Two questions here suggest themselves : — 1. Would it be 
desirable that the circulation should be issued by the Govern- 
ment] and 2. Should the functions of issue be separated from 
those of banking, by placing the former department in the hands 
of special Commissioners ] 

1st. I think that the Government should have nothing to do 
with the issue of bank notes, as it would be subjected to all the 
clamour and unpopularity which are engendered by financial and 
monetary crises. The circulation would not be free from political 
influence, for reasons of^ State might be pleaded for measures 
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which would endanger the value and stability of property : and 
experience has shown that no Government hitherto has possessed 
this power that has not abused it. In times of emergency, dis- 
credit of the Government paper would enormously add to the 
difficulty. 

Some of these reasons apply to the separation of the Issue 
Department from the Bank of England, and there are other 
reasons which render this inexpedient. 

It would more apparently than at present reduce the Bank of 
England to the level of an ordinary joint-stock Bank ; and thus 
the strength which is derived from the Bank’s intimate connection 
with the Government would be lost. 

This connection is assumed by the public to exist notwithstand- 
ing the enactment of 1844 — the theory of which denies all value 
to this connection ; and I think it is necessary to maintain this 
impression, so long as it is deemed advisable to publish the 
weekly accounts of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank. The 
separation would, moreover, relieve the Bank of some portion of 
its responsibility, and would be an inducement to manage its 
banking business more nearly on the principle of an ordinary 
joint-stock bank, investing its deposits much more closely and 
shutting its doors when it was not convenient to discount. 

By this the distinctive character of the Bank of England, as a 
bank of reserve, would be lost ; and it is (luestionable whether a 
monied corporation, with so large a capital as the Bank of 
England, relieved from such responsibility, and deprived of such 
character, might not have a dangerous influence on the money 
market. 

If the Act be continued in its present shape, there would 
remain to be discussed the questions, whether the present amount 
issued upon securities is correctly fixed at ^14,500, 000 ? and 
secondly, whether there should be a machinery provided for the 
relaxation of the Act in cases of emergency or discredit ? 

On the first question, arguing on the principle of the Act, that 
a certain proportion of the active circulation should be issued in 
gold ; I am inclined to think the amount should not be increased# 
The circulation in the hands of the public varies from £18,000,000 
to £21,000,000. 
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At the lowest point, the Act would require ^3,500,000 ; at the 
highest, £6,500,000 in gold, as a basis to ensure convertibility. 
To raise the issue on securities to £16,000,000, as proposed by 
Mr. Norman, would reduce these bases respectively to £2,000,000 
and £5,000,000, which appears to me too low a proportion. 

Secondly, as to the power of relaxation. This point was fully 
considered by the framers of the Act. To provide machinery for 
the purpose of relaxing, it was thought, would encourage an 
undue reliance upon this exceptional means of relief, and that it 
was the function of the Government to intervene in such a case, 
and of the Government alone, under its official responsibility. 

This power having been once exercised already, there is no 
cause to apprehend a panic, such as occurred in ] 847. The public 
believe that it would be exercised again under similar circum- 
stances. Some advantages might be derived, possibly, from an 
enactment, laying down rules how such power should be exercised. 
Having considered the question fully, as regards the limitation 
placed upon the power of issue, a large portion of the subject has 
not been adverted to, which relates to the management of the 
Bank of England, and, by implication, of other banks, as a bank 
of deposit. 

And here the first anomaly that presents itself, and which is at 
the root of all the difficulty to which the Bank is subjected under 
any system of restriction, is that the Bank is expected to open its 
doors to all comers, and make advances to any amount, provided 
only good banking security, such as unexceptional bills of ex- 
change, are tendered to it. 

There are two ways of meeting the difficulty caused by this 
anomaly. 

One is by successively raising the rate of interest, which, it is 
assumed, will eventually raise the value of money above its value 
abroad, and thus cause it to flow to this country ; the other is, 
by placing restriction upon the term for which the Bank makes 
advances, and thus acting directly on the Foreign exchanges by 
discouraging the negotiation of any but bills at short date upon 
England. 

The Bank has of late, to a certain extent, combined these modes 
of action. 
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It is not here the place to enter upon arguments and con* 
upon this subject ; and I therefore pass on to the question as to 
the proportion of reserve which the Bank should endeavour to 
maintain in its Banking Department. 

This is notoriously very much higher than any private banker 
deems necessary in the management of his deposits ; and, accord- 
ing to the usual practice of the Bank, varies in times of scarcity 
of money, from one - third to one - fourth the amount of its 
deposits. 

But if this be contrasted with the reserves kept, for instance, 
by the joint-stock banks, a new and hitherto little-considered 
source of danger to the credit of the country will present itself. 
The joint-stock banks of London, judging by their published 
accounts, have deposits to the amount of ^£30, 000, 000. Their 
capital is not more than .£3,000,000, and they have on an average 
;£31,000,000 invested in one kind of security or another, leaving 
only £‘2,000,000 of reserve against all this mass of liabilities. 

It is impossible to forsee the consequences of a failure of one 
of these large establishments ; and it is a branch of the subject 
which, in my opinion, 'more pressingly requires the attention of 
Parliament than any alteration in the Banking Acts of 1844 
and 1845. 


I remain, &c., 

(Signed) T. M. WEGUELIN. 

Appendix to report from the Select Committee on the Bank 
Acts, pp. 1-4. 

Papers of the House of Commons, 1857, Sess. II., voL 10, pt. II., 
Bank Acts. 
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Letter of the First Lord of the Treasury and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer authorising the suspension 
of the Bank Charter Act^ 1844. 

To ike Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England, 

Downing Street^ 

May 1866. 

Gentlemen,— 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of this day to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
which you state the course of action at the Bank of England^ 
under the circumstances of sudden. anxiety which have arisen 
since the stoppage of Messrs. Overend, Gurney, and Co., Limited, 
yesterday. 

We learn with regret that the Bank reserve, which stood so 
recently as last night at a sum of about five millions and three 
quarters, has been reduced in a single day by the liberal answer 
of the Bank to the demands of commerce during the hours of 
business, and by its great anxiety to divert disaster, to little 
more than half that amount, or a sum (actual for London and 
estimated for the branches) not greatly exceeding three millions. 

The accounts and representations which have reached Her 
Majesty’s Government during the day, exhibit the state of things 
in the city as one of extraordinary distress and apprehension. 
Indeed, deputations composed of persons of the greatest weight 
and influence, and representing alike the private and joint-stock 
banks of London, have presented themselves in Downing Street, 
and have urged with unaminity, and with earnestness, the neces- 
sity of some intervention on the part of the State, to allay the 
anxiety which prevails, and which appears to have amounted, 
through great part of the day, to absolute panic. 
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There are some important points in which the present crisis 
differs from those of 1847 and 1857. Those periods were periods 
of mercantile distress, but the vital consideration of banking 
credit does not appear to have been involved in them, as it is in 
the present crisis. 

Again, the course of affairs was comparatively slow and measured, 
whereas the shock has in this instance arrived with an intense 
rapidity, and the opportunity for deliberation is narrowed in 
proportion. Lastly, the reserve of the Bank of England has 
suffered a diminution without precedent relatively to the time 
in which it has been brought about, and in view especially of 
this circumstance Her Majesty^s Government cannot doubt that 
it is their duty to adopt, without delay, the measures which seem 
to them best calculated to compose the public mind, and to arrest 
the calamities which may threaten trade and industry. If, then, 
the directors of the Bank of England, proceeding upon the 
prudent rules of action by which their administration is usually 
governed, shall find that, in order to meet the wants of legitimate 
commerce, it be re(iuisite to extend their discounts and advances 
upon approved securities, so as to require issue of notes beyond 
the limits fixed by law. Her Majesty^s Government recommend 
that this necessity should be met immediately upon its occur- 
rence, and in that event they will not fail to make application to 
Parliament for its sanction. 

No such discount or advance, however, should be granted at a 
rate of interest less than 10 per cent., and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment reserve it to themselves to recommend, if they should see 
fit, the imposition of a higher rate. After deduction by the Bank 
of whatever it may consider to be a fair charge for its risk, ex- 
pense, and trouble, the profits of these advances will accrue to 
the public. 


We have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 
RUSSELL. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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WILSON’S 

LEGAL AND USEFUL HANDY BOOKS. 


“This house is famous for its legal and commercial handbooks.” — Schoolmaster, 

“ Popular handbooks of this kind are of real benefit to the community .” — Weekly Dispatch 


PRICES ALL NET. 

Law of Bills, Cheques, Notes and lOU’s. 

Seventy-first Thousand. By James Walter Smith, Esq., LL.D., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Thoroughly Revised. Price Is. 6J. 

Joint-Stook Companies. 

Under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. Thirtieth Thousand. 
By James Walter Smith, Esq., LL.D. Price 2s. 6d. 

The Law of Private Trading Partnership (including the 
Limited Partnership Act, 1907). 

Thirtieth Thousand. By James Walter Smith, Esq., LL.D. 
Price Is. Qd . 

Master and Servant. Employer and Employed (including 
the “Workmen’s Compensation Act,” 1906). 

Nineteenth Thousand. By James Walter Smith, Esq., LL.D. 
Price Is. 6J. 

Husband and Wife. 

Engagements to Marry, Divorce and Separation, Children, etc. By 
James Walter Smith, Esq., LL.D. Eleventh Thousand. Price 
2s. 6J. 

Owner, Builder and Architect. By James Walter Smith, LL.D. 

Price Is. 

Law of Trustees under the Act, 1893, and the Judicial 
Trustees Act of 1896. 

Their Duties and Liabilities. Seventh Edition. By R. Denny Urlin, 
Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Price Is. 

The Investment of Trust Funds under the Trustee Act, 1893. 

By R. Denny Urlin, Esq. Price Is. 

Executors and Administrators ; or. How to Prove a Will. 

Their Duties and Liabilities. By G. F. Emery, Barrister-at-Law. 
Second Edition. Price 2s. 

Law of Wills for Testators, or. How to Make a Will. 

By G. F. Emery. Price Is. 6d. 
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How to Appeal against your Rates. 

(In the Metropolis.) By A. D. Lawrie, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Fourth Edition, revised. Price 25. 


How to Appeal against your Rates. 

(Outside the Metropolis.) By A. D. Lawrie, Esq., M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. Sixth and Enlarged Edition. Price 3s. 


The Stockbroker’s Handbook. 

A Practical Manual for the Broker, his Clerk and his Client. With 
chapter on Options. Price Is. 

The Stockbroker’s Correspondent. 

Being a Letter-writer for Stock Exchange Business. Price Is. 

Investor’s Book-keeping. 

By Ebenezer Carr. Price Is. 

The Juryman’s Handbook. 

By Spencer L. Holland, Barrister-at-Law. Price Is. 

Land Tax: and how to get it Corrected. 

With Appendix containing Instructions to Assessors, 1897. By John 
Arnott, F.S.I. Price Is. 

Law of Water, Gas, and Electric Lighting. 

By Lawrence R. Duckworth, Barrister-at-Law. Price Is. dd . 

The Law of Bankruptcy. 

Showing the Proceedings from Bankruptcy to Discharge. By C. E. 
Stewart, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 2s. 

The Law of Residential and Business Flats. 

By Geo. Blackwell, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Price Is. 6d. 

Hoare’s Mensuration for the Million; 

Or, the Decimal System and its application to the Daily Employment 
of the Artizan and Mechanic. By Charles Hoars. Price Is. 

Ferguson’s Buyers and Sellers’ Guide ; or, Profit on Return. 

Showing at one view the Net Cost and Return Prices, with a Table of 
Discount. New and Rearranged Edition. Price Is. Leather, price 
2s. 6 d , 

Bills of Sale. * 

By Thos. W. Haycraft, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 2s. 6d. 
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Schonberg’B Chain Rule: 

A Manual of Brief Commercial Arithmetic. Price Is. 

County Council Guide. The Local Government Act, 1888. 

By R. Denny Urlin, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price Is. 6<f. 

Lunacy Law. 

An Explanatory Treatise on the Lunacy Act, 1890, for all who have the 
charge of, or are brought in contact with, persons of unsound mind. By 
D. Chamier, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price Is. 6t/. 

Houses and Lands as Investments. 

With Chapters on Mortgages, Leases and Building Societies. By R. 
Denny Urlin, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price Is. 

How to Invest Money. By e. r. Gabbott. Price b. 

From School to OfBce. Written for Boys. By F. B. Crouch. Price b. 

Pearce’s Merchant’s Clerk. 

An Exposition of the Laws regulating the Operations of the Counting 
House. Twenty-eighth Edition. Price 2s. 

The Theory of Book-keeping. By benjamin Seebohm. Price b. 

Double Entry ; or, the Principles of Perfect Book-keeping. 

Fourth Edition, By Ernest Holah. Price 2s. 

Validity of Contracts in Restraint of Trade. 

By William Arnold Jolly, Barrister-at-Law. Price Is. 

Schedule D of the Income Tax, and how to deal with it. 

New and Revised Edition. By S. W. Flint. Price Is. 

The Neutral Ship in War Time, Rights, Duties and Liabilities. 

By Albert Saunders. Price Is. 

Law Relating to Insurance Agents, Fire, Life, Accident and 

Marine. By J. E. R. Stephens, Barrister-at-baw. Price b. 

The Traders’ Guide to the Law relating to the Sale and 
Purchase of Goods. 

By L. R. Duckworth, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price b. 6</. 

A Complete Summary of the Law Relating to the English 
Newspaper Press. 

By Lawrence Duckworth, Barrister. Price Is. 
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Law Affecting the Tupf, Betting and Gaming-Houses and 
the Stock Exchange. 

By Lawrence Duckworth, Barrister. Price Ij. 

Law Relating to Trustees in Bankruptcy. 

By Lawrence R. Duckworth. Price Is. 

Railway Law for the “Man in the Train”. 

Chiefly intended as a Guide for the Travelling Public on all points 
likely to arise in connection with the Railway. By George E. T. 
Edalji, Solicitor. Price 2s. 

The Law Relating to Personal Injuries. 

Assault and Battery, Injuries ^ Animals, Negligence, Slander and 
Libel, Malicious Prosecution, False Imprisonment, Damages. By 
Frederick George Neave, LL.D., Solicitor. Price Is. Qd, net. 

The Law Relating to Injuries to Workmen. 

I. At Common Law. II. Under the Employers’ liability Act, 1880. III. 
Under the Workmen’s Compensation Aot, 1906, and the Cases decided 
thereunder. Second Edition. By F. G. Neave, LL.D., Solicitor. Price 
Is. 6d. net. 

A Magisterial Handbook. 

Being a Concise Outline of the Every-day Functions of Magistrates, 
with Tables of Offences and Matters Cognisable by them. By W. H. 
Foyster, Solicitor and Notary, Clerk to the Justices of Salford. Price 
2s. net. 

The Law Relating to Landlord and Tenant. 

By Lawrence Duckworth, Barrister-at-Law. Third and Revised 
Edition. Price 2s. net. 

The Ratepayer’s Guide to the Quinquennial Valuation. 1910 

Edition, Advice to Householders, Landlords and Tradesmen. By A. 
Hun NINOS, Rate Surveyor, Hackney. Price 2s. net. 

Compulsory Taking of Land by Public Companies and Local 
Authorities. 

By T. Waohorn, Barrister-at-Law. Second and Enlarged Edition. 
Price 2s. net. 

The Law Relating to Railway Traffic. 

By Thomas Waohorn, formerly Chief Accountant of the Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern Railway Company, Secretary, Cornwall Railway Com- 
pany, etc. Price 2s. net. 

The Law Relating to the Payment ^of Commission, 

Especially Concerning House and Estate Agents, Auctioneers, Com- 
mercial Travellers, Shipbrokers and Property Owners. By W. Holland 
Lupton, B.A., Barrister. Price Is. 6d. net. 
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Commercial Eflftciency; 

A Manual of Modern xMethods. Saving Money, Time, Labour. By 
T. H. Elgie. Second Edition. Price Is. net; cloth, Is. 6c/. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906. 

By G. F. Emery, LL.M. Price Is. 

The Law of Trade Unions. 

Being a Text- Book concerning Trade Unions and Labour. By T. Seton 
Jevons, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Price 2s. net. 


ALDENHAM, LORD (H. H. GIBBS). 

A Colloquy on Currency. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Price 10s. net. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES. 

Calculated from $4.75 to $4.95, to Suit any Range of Ex- 

change in American Shares or Produce. Price 40s. net. 


ARNOLD, WILLIAM. 

The Maritime Code of Germany. Translated by William 
Arnold. Price 6s. net. 


ATKINSON, C. J. F., LL.B. (Lond.). 

A Concise Handbook of Provincial Local Government Law 
for the use of Ratepayers, Councillors and Officials. Price 
3s. 6(/. net. 

ATTFIELD, J, B. 

English and Foreign Banks : a Comparison. 

Contents : The Constitution of Banks ; The Branch System ; 
The Functions of Banks. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

BARCLAY, ROBERT. 

The Disturbance in the Standard of Value. Second and 

enlarged Edition. Price 2s. net. 


BARTON, PERCY E., Barrister-at-Law. 

Some Questions on Banking, with Answers thereto. Being 
the Questions set in this subject at the Final Examinations 
(1895-1906) of the Institute of Bankers, and the Answers 
thereto. Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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BATY, T., D.C.L. 

First Elements of Legal Procedure. Price 35. 6d. net. 

BEATTY, CHARLES, Solicitor, of the Estate Duty Office, 
Somerset House. 

A Practical Guide to the Death Duties and to the Prepara- 
tion of Death Duty Accounts. Second Edition enlarged, embracing 
alterations caused by the Finance Act, 1907. Price 4s. net. 

BIRKS, H. W. 

Half-yearly Comparative Analysis of the Balance Sheets of 
London Joint Stock and Private Banks. February and August. 
Sheets, Is. net. Bound leather, price 5s. net. 

Investment Ledger. Designed for the use of Investors. 

Bound in leather. Price 3s. 6J. net. 

BLACKWELL, P. T., B.A. 

The Law relating to Factors : Mercantile Agents who sell and 
buy goods on commission, and who have goods entrusted to their 
care, including the Factors Act, 1889, and the repealed Factors 
Acts. Price 5s. net. 

•' It is a handy work, and brings the law on this subject within a moderate compass.”— 
Law Times. 

BOOTH, A. A., and M. A. GRAINGER. 

Diagram for calculating the yield on Redeemable Stocks. 

Price 10s. 6d. net. 

By means of a small ruler and a table of lines the true yield on a 

bond or stock purchased at a given price, which is redeemable either 

at or above par, can be obtained at once without calculation of any 

kind. 

BOSANQUET, BERNARD!. 

Universal Simple Interest Tables, showing the Interest of 
any sum for any number of days at 100 different rates, from J to 
12^ per cent, inclusive ; also the Interest of any sum for one day 
at each of the above rates, by single pounds up to one hundreef, 
by hundreds up to forty thousand, and thence by longer intervals 
up to fifty million pounds. 8vo, pp. 480. Price 215. cloth net. 

BROWNE, NIGOL, and CHARLES CORBETT TURNBULL. 

A Century of Copper. Statistical Review of the Nineteenth 
Century and the First Five Years of the Twentieth Century. 
Second Edition. Price 25. 6d. net. 

BURGOH, JOHN WILLIAM. 

Life and Times of Sir T. Gresham. Including notices of 
many of his contemporaries. In two handsome large octavo 
volumes, embellished with a fine Portrait, and twenty-nine other 
Engravings. Published at 305. Offered at the reduced price of IO 5 . 
net. 
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CAHILL, M. F., Solicitor. 

The Householders’ Duty Respecting Repairs. With special 
note on Sections 14 and 15 of the Housing Act, 1909. Price 
3s. 6<f. net. 

CAPITAL AND INVESTMENT. 

With Charts and Tables. Price Is. net. 


CASTELLI, C. 

Theory of “ Options ” in Stocks and Shares. Price 2s. net. 


CHAMIER, DANIEL. 

Law relating to Literary Copyright and the Authorship and 

Publication of Books. Price 5s. net. 

“ The work may be conscientiously recommended for anyone requiring a cheap and trust* 
worthy guide.' —A thenipum. 


CHEYILLIARD, G. 

Le Stock Exchange : Les Usages de la Place de Londres 
et les Ponds Anglais. Deuxieme edition, revue et augmentee. 
Price IO5. 6(f. net. 


CHISWELL, FRANCIS. 

Key to the Rules of the Stock Exchange. Embodying a 
Full Exposition of the Theory and Practice of Business in the 
“ House ”, Price 7s. 6(i. net. 


CLARE, GEORGE. 

A Money Market Primer and Key to the Exchanges. Second 
Edition, revised. Recommended by the Council of the Institute 
of Bankers. With Eighteen Full-page Diagrams. Price 5s. net. 

COBB, ARTHUR STANLEY. 

Threadneedle Street, a reply to Lombard Street/’ and an 
alternative proposal to the One Pound Note Scheme sketched by 
Mr. Goschen at Leeds. Price 5s. net, 

Mr. Goschen saief at the London Chamber of Commerce, “ Mr. 
Stanlej’’ Cobb proposes an alternative to my plan, and I recom- 
mended the choice between the two”. 
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CORDINGLEY, W. G. 

Dictionary of Stock Exchange Terms. Price 25. M, net. 

Guide to the Stock Exchange. Price 25. net. 

Dictionary of Abbreviations and Contractions commonly 

used in General Mercantile Transactions. Price 1 j. net. 

A Counting-house Guide. Containing Copies of the Chief 
Commercial Documents now generally used, together with pro 
formd Invoices, Account Sales, etc., and useful Business Tables 
and Calculations. Price 7s, 6d. net. 

First Years in Office Work. Price 25. net. 

The London Commercial Dictionary. Being an Explanation 

of the Trade Terms and Phrases in Common Use. Price 2s. Qd, 

COUMBE, E. H., B.A. (Lond.). 

A Manual of Commercial Correspondence. Including Hints 
on Composition, Explanations of Business Terms, and a large 
number of Specimen Letters as actually in current use, together 
with Information on the General Commercial Subjects treated 
in the Correspondence. Price 2^. 6d. net. 

COUNTY COURT PRACTICE MADE EASY, OR DEBT 
COLLECTION SIMPLIFIED. 

By a Solicitor. Third and Revised Edition. Price 2s. 6^^ net 

COWAN, A. 

The X Rays in Freemasonry. New and Enlarged Edition, 

Price 5s. net. 

CROSBIE, ANDREW, and WILLIAM C. LAW. 

Tables for the Immediate Conversion of Products into 
Interest, at Twenty-nine Rates, viz. : From One to Eight per cent, 
inclusive, proceeding by Quarter Rates, each Rate occupying a 
single opening, Hundreds of Products being represented by 
Units. Fourth Edition, improved and enlarged. Price 12s. 6d. 
net. 

CUMMINS, CHARLES. 

2| per cent. Interest Tables. 55. net. 

CUTHBERTSON, CLIYE, B.A. 

A Sketch of the Currency Question. Price 25 . net. 

“ An admirable resxuni of the controversy between monometallists and bimetallists." — 
Times. 

DEUTSCH, HENRY, Ph.D. 

Arbitrage in Bullion, Coins, Bills, Stocks, Shares and Options. 
Containing a Summary of the Relations between the London 
Money Market and the other Money Markets of the World. 
Second Edition Revised and Enlarged. Price IO 5 . 6d, net. 
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DEL MAR, ALEX. 

History of the Monetary Systems in the various States. 
Price 15s. net. 

The Science of Money. Second revised Edition. Demy 8vo, 
price 6s. net. 

DONALD, T. 

Accounts of Gold Mining and Exploration Companies. With 
Instructions and Forms for rendering the same to Head Office. 
Second and Enlarged Edition. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


DOUGHARTY, HAROLD, F.S.S. 

Annuities and Sinking Funds. Simple and Compound 
Interest Tables, together with Notes. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


DUCKWORTH, LAWRENCE R., Barrister-at-Law. 

The Law of Charter Parties and Bills of Lading. Third 
and Revised Edition. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

The Law of General and Particular Average. New and 
Revised Edition. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

An Epitome of the Law Affecting Marine Insurance. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


DUGUID, CHARLES. 

How to Read the Money Article. Fifth Edition. Price 

2s. 6d. net. 


EASTON, H. T. 

History and Principles of Banks and Banking. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price 5s. net. 

“The work shows that he has studied the subject with attention, and it also gives 
evidence of a practical knowledge of the subject.” — Athenceum. 

The Work of a Bank. Third and Enlarged Edition. Price 25. 

ELGIE, T. H. 

Commercial Efficiency. A Manual of Modern Methods, 
Saving Money, Time and Labour. Is. net ; cloth, Is. 6d. net. 

Metric Ready Reckoner. Imperial to Metric, Metric to 
Imperial. Price 2fi. 6d. net. 

Factory Wages Tables, 55^ hours, calculated to the nearest 
farthing. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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ELLISON, THOMAS. 

Cotton Trade of Great Britain. Including a History of the 
Liverpool Cotton Market and the Liverpool Cotton Brokers’ 
Association. Price 155. net. 

EMERY, G. F., LL.M„ Barrister-at-Law. 

Laws Relating to Foreigners and Foreign Corporations. 

Price 25. Qd. net. 

The Solicitor’s Patent Practice. Price 35. 6r/. net. 

COMPANY MANAGEMENT. A Manual for the Daily Use of 

Directors, Secretaries and others in the Formation and Management 
of Joint Stock Companies under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
1908, with Model Forms, References to Leading Cases, and Notes on 
the Limited Partnership Act, 1907, with a Copious Index. By H. C. 
Emery, Solicitor. Price 5s. net. 

ENNIS, GEORGE, and ENNIS, GEORGE FRANCIS MAC- 
DANIEL. 

The Registration of Transfers of Transferable Stocks, Shares^ 
and Securities; with a chapter on the Forged Transfers Act, and 
an Appendix of Forms. Price Is. 6J. net. 

EXCHANGE TABLES. 

Dollar or Taels and Sterling at different Rates from I 5 . 3rf. 

to 35 . 8J., ascending by 1/16 of a Penny. Price 95. net. 

FOLKARD, HENRY C., Barrister-at-Law. 

A Concise Abridgment of the Law or Legal Practitioner’s 

Compendium. Second Edition, Price 215. 

AN EVERYDAY GUIDE FOR THE SECRETARY AND OTHER 
OFFICIALS OF A LIMITED COMPANY. By Hallett 

Fry and Howard Dkighton. Price 2s 6J. net. 

GABBOTT, E. R. 

How to Invest in Mines : a Review of the Mine, the 

Company and the Market. Price 25. 6J. net. 

GARRATT, JOHN. 

Exchange Tables, to convert the Moneys of Brazil, the River 
Plate Ports, Chili, Peru, Ecuador, Californian, China, Portugal, 
Spain, etc. (Milreis and Reis, Dollars and Cents), Pesetas and 
Centimos, into British Currency, varying by eighths of a penny. 
Price IO5. 6J. net. 

GIBBS, Hon. HERBERT. 

A Bimetallic Primer. Third Edition, revised. Price D. net. 

GILBERT. 

. 

Interest and Contango Tables. Price IO 5 . net. 
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GODDEN, WILLIAM, LL.B., B.A., and STANFORD HUT- 
TON, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

The Companies Acts, 1862-1907. With the New Table A, 

Cross References and a full Analytical Index, comprising 
the full text of all the Statutes with all Amendments and Re- 
peals down to 1907, and the Forms and Fees prescribed by 
the Board of Trade under the Acts. Price 55. net. 

QOSCHEN, the late Right Hon. Viscount. 

Theory of Foreign Exchanges. Eleventh Thousand. 8vo. 

Price 05. net. 

GUMERSALL. 

Tables of Interest, etc. Interest and Discount Tables, 
computed at 2.^, 3, 3J, 4, 4^ and 5 per cent., from 1 to 365 days 
and from £1 to £20,000 ; so that the Interest or Discount on any 
sum, for any number of days, at any of the above rates, may be 
obtained by the inspection of one page only. 

Twentieth Edition, in 1 vol., 8vo (pp. 500), price IOj. 6f/. net, 
cloth, or strongly bound in calf, with the Rates per cent, cut in 
a true fore-edge, price 105. 6d. net. 

HAM’S 

Customs Year-Book. A new List of Imports and Exports, 
with Appendix and a brief Account of the Ports and Harbours of 
the United Kingdom, Published Annually. Price 3s. ; with 
Warehousing Supplement, 45. Stf. net, 

Year-Book (Excise). The recognised book of Legal Refer- 
ence for the Revenue Departments. Published Annually, Price 
3s.; with Warehousing Supplement, 45. Qd. net. 

HAM, PANTON. 

Universal Interest Table. For Calculating Interest at any 
Rate on the Moneys of all Countries. Price 25. Qd. net. 

HARDY, G. L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law* 

The Law and Practice of Divorce. Price Ss, net. 

HARLOW, EDWARD. 

Examination Questions in Book-keeping. Including Papers 
set at the Society of Arts and the Institute of Bankers’ Examina- 
tions. Price 25. Qd, net. 

HADPT, OTTOMAR. 

The Monetary Question in 1892. Price 5s, 

HIBBERT, W. NEMBHARD, LL.D. 

The Law relating to Company Promoters. Price 5s, net. 

HIGGINS, LEONARD R. 

The Put-and-Call. A Treatise on Options. Price 3^. 6^. net. 

HOUSTON’S ' 

Annual Financial Review. A carefully IJevised Precis of 

Facts regarding Canadian Securities. Annually. Price 20s. net. 
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HOWARTH, WM. 

Our Banking Clearing System and Clearing Houses. Third 

and Enlarged Edition. Price 35. Qd. net. 

The Banks of the Clearing House. A Short History of the 
Banks having a Seat in the London Bankers’ Clearing House. 
Price 3s. 6(/. net. 

HUGHES, T. M. P. 

Investors’ Tables for ascertaining the true return of Interest 
on Investments in either Permanent or Redeemable Stocks or 
Bonds, at any rate per cent., and Prices from 75 to 140. Price 
65. 6d. net. 

HUTCHISON, JOHN. 

Practice of Banking ; embracing the Cases at Law and in 
Equity bearing upon all Branches of the Subject, Volumes II. 
and III. Price 215. each. Vol. IV. Price 15s. 

INGRAM’S 

Improved Calculator, showing instantly the Value of any 
Quantity from One-sixteenth of a Yard or Pound to Five 
Hundred Yards or Pounds, at from One Farthing to Twenty 
Shillings per Yard or Pound. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

JACKSON, GEORGE. 

Practical System of Book-keeping, including Bank Accounts. 

Revised by H. T. Easton. Twenty-fourth Edition. Price 5s. net. 

JOHNSON, GEORGE, P.S.S., F.I.S. 

Mercantile Practice. Deals with Account Sales, Shipping, 
Exchanges, Notes on Auditing and Book-keeping, etc. Price 
25. 6d. net. 

Book-keeping and Accounts. With Notes upon Auditing. 

Price 7s. 6d. net. 

JONES, CHARLES. 

The Solicitor’s Clerk : the Ordinary Practical Work of a 

Solicitor’s Office. Sixth Edition. Price 25. 6J. net. 

The Solicitor’s Clerk. Part 11. A continuation of the 
“Solicitor’s Clerk,” embracing Magisterial and Criminal Law, 
I.,icensing, Bankruptcy Accounts, Book-keeping, Trust Accounts, 
etc. Fourth and Revised Edition. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

County Court Guide. A Practical Manual, especially with 
reference to the recovery of Trade Debts. Fourth and Revised 
Edition. Price 35. Gd. net. 

Book of Practical Forms for Use in Solicitors’ Offices. Con- 
taining over 400 Forms and Precedents in the King’s Bench 
Division and the County Court. Second and Revised Edition. 
Voi. I. Price 5s. net. 

Book of Practical Forms. For use in Solicitors’ Offices, 
Vol. II. Containing about 250 Precedents, comprising (inter alia) 
Agreements for Sale, Hire-purchase, and of Employment, an 
Affiliation Agreement, an Abstract of Title, Requisitions, Con- 
veyances, Assignments, Mortgages, Tenancy Agreements and 
Leases, Assignments for beneht of Creditors, Bills of Sale, Bills 
of Exchange, Statutory Declarations, Apprenticeship Indentures, 
Articles of Clerkship, Deeds relating to Rent-charges, Bonds, 
and Notices, together with a Miscellaneous Collection of every- 
day Fornfs. With Dissertations, Notes, and References. Price 
5s. net. 

“ Cannot fail to be tseful in any Solicitor's office."— Journal. 
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KERR, A. W., F.S,A. (Scot). 

Scottish Banking during the Period of Published Accounts, 

1865-1896. 5s. net. 

“A thoroughly readable and instructive work .’*— WorUL 

KILLIK, STEPHEN M. 

Argentine Railway Manual, 1910. With Map clearly show- 

ing the various Systems. Price 2s. Qd. net. 

Stock Exchange Accounts. Price 85 . Q>d. net. 

KINMOND’S UNIVERSAL CALCULATOR. 

Part I. Prices for Obtaining the cost of any number of things 
at any price in a few figures. Part II. The Interest of any sum 
of Money for any Time and for any Rate. Price 2s. fit/, net. 

KITCHEN, T. HARCOURT, B.A., A.I.A. 

The Principles and Finance of Fire Insurance. Price 6s. net. 

KNOWLES, Y. DEYEREUX, Barrister. 

Evidence in Brief. A Clear and Concise Statement of the 

Principles of Evidence. Second Edition. Price 2s. fit/, net. 


KOSCKY, GEORGE. 

Tables of Exchange between Russia and Great Britain. 
English Money into Roubles and Copecks, and Russian Money 
into Sterling. From Roubles 90.00 to R. 100.00, advancing by 
5 cop. Price 6s. fit/, net. 

LATHAM, EDWARD. 

French Abbreviations, Commercial, Financial and General, 

Explained and Translated. Price 2s. fit/, net. 

LAWYERS AND THEIR CLIENTS. 

Price 2s. net. 


LECOFFRE, A. 

Tables of Exchange between France, Belgium, Switzerland 
and Great Britain ; being French Money reduced into English 
from 25 francs to 26 francs per pound sterling, in Rates each 
advancing by a quarter of a centime, showing the value from one 
franc to one million of francs in English Money. 21s. net. 

Tables of Exchange between Germany and Great Britain, 
being German money reduced into English 20 marks 30, to 20 
marks 70 per pound sterling. Price 15s. net. * 
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LECOFFRE, A. (continued). 

Tables of Exchange between Austria, Holland and Great 

Britain. Price 15s. net. 

Tables of Exchange between United States of America and 
Great Britain and vice versdy from $4.75 to $4.95 per £, in rates 
advancing by 1/16 of a cent and by 1 /32 of a penny. Price 25s. net. 

Tables of Exchange for English Money with Eastern Cur- 
rencies, and vice versdy Rupees 1/3J to 1/4J. Yens, Piastres and 
Taels from 1/9 to 3/1 Price 21s. net. 

General Tables of Exchange. Francs and Lire into Sterling, 
Marks into Sterling, American Dollars into Sterling, Austrian 
Kronen into Sterling, Dutch Florins into Sterling, Kronos 
into Sterling, Pesetas into Sterling, Rupees into Sterling, Milreis 
into Sterling. Price 15s. net. 

Universal Interest Tables at 5 per cent, on sums from £1 to 
£100,000 ; also at 5 per cent, the Interest from 1 to 100, and their 
multiples by 10, 100, 1000 and 10,000 on any Foreign Money. 
Price 21s. net. 

Banques Anglaises et usages de Banque en Angleterre. 

Price 10s. 6d. net. 

LOYD, A. C. 

Four Lectures on Bills of Exchange. Introductory to the 

Codifying Act, 1882, with Text of the Act. Price 3s. Qd. 

LYNCH, H. F. 

Redress by Arbitration ; being a Digest of the Law relating 
to Arbitration and Award. Fourth and Revised Edition. Price 
5s. net. 

MACKENZIE, Y. ST. CLAIR, Barrister-at-Law. 

The Law Relating to Powers of Attorney and Proxies. 

Price 3s. 6d. net. 

The Dynamics of the Fiscal Problem. Price 45. net. 

" A remarkable book in which he demonstrates with ease not only that all is not well, 
but that unless John Bull makes up to some purpose all will be very ill with us when it is too 
\eite."—Mauchcstey Courier. 

The Modern Balance Sheet. An Analysis of Company 

Finance. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

MACMAHON, J. B. B., B.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. 

The Law of Licensing affecting the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors and Theatres, Music and Dancing Halls, and Billiard 
Rooms. Price 5s. net, 

MoEWEN’S • 

Bankruptcy Accounts. How to prepare a Statement of 
’Affairs iif Bankruptcy. A Guide to Solicitors and others. Price 
2s. Qd. net. 
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HARRACK, RICHARD, M.A. 

The Statutory Trust Investment Guide. The particulars as 
to Investments eligible, compiled and arranged by Fredc. C. 
Mathieson and Sons. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Price 65. net. 

** We think the authors have executed their task well, and that their book will be found 
useful. We have often thought that a lawyer and a practical man writing in concert might 
produce a very excellent book."— Law Quarterly Review. 

MARRIOTT, THOMAS, Solicitor, and Superintendent B. M. 
GREGG, of the West Riding Yorkshire Constabulary. 

A Constable’s Duty and How to Do It (In reference to the 
Administration of the Criminal Law and Constabulary Practice), 
together with Concise Criminal Code and an Appendix of Indict- 
able Offences Triable Summarily. With an Addendum containing 
the New Licensing Act. Third Edition. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

MATHIESON, FREDC. C., & SONS. 

“Mathieson's publications are the well-tried servants of every investor and speculator 
who knows a useful reference handbook when he sees it."— Westminster Gazette. 

Monthly Traffic Tables ; showing Traffic to date and givings 
as comparison, the adjusted Traffics of the corresponding date in 
the previous year. Price 6d. net, by post 7d. Monthly. 

American Traffic Tables. Monthly. Price 6d. net, by post, 

Highest and Lowest Prices, and Dividends paid during the 

past six years. Annually. Price 25. 6d. net. 

Provincial Highest and Lowest Prices as quoted on the 
following Stock Exchanges : Birmingham, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and Sheffield. Annually. 
Price 25. 6d. net. 

Six Months' Prices and Dates. Uniform with “ Highest 

and Lowest Prices”. Annually, in July. Price 25. 6d. net. 

Handbook for Investors. A Pocket Record of Stock Ex- 
change Prices and Dividends for the past ten years of 2,000' 
Fluctuating Securities. Annually. Price 2s. 61/. net. 

Twenty Years' Railway Statistics, 1890-1910. Annually. 

Price I5. net. 

Investor’s Ledger. Price 3^. 6d, net. 

Monthly Mining Handbook. Price Is. net. 

Redeemable Investment Tables. Calculations checked and 

extended. By A. Skene Smith. Price 155. net. 

Rubber Pacts and Figures, No. 3, February, 1910. 

Price I5. 

Stock Exchange Ten-Year Record of Prices and Dividends to 

the end of i909. Annually. Imperial 8vo, 428 pp. Price IO5. net. 

MELSHEIMER and GARDNER. 

Law and Customs of the London Stock Exchange. Fourth 

Edition. Price 7$, M. 
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MERGES, F. A. D. 

Indian Exchange Tables. A New Edition, showing the- 
Conversion of English Money into Indian Currency, and vice 
versd, calculated for every Thirty-second of a Penny ; from 1 j. to- 
Is. 6c/., price 15s. net. 

Indian Interest Tables, from 1 to 15 per cent, per annum of 
360 and 365 days; also Commission, Discount and Brokerage 
from 1 anna to 15 per cent. Price 8s. net. 

Indian Ready Reckoner. Containing Tables of Rates by 
Number, Quantity, Weight, etc., including fractions of a Maund, 
at any rate from J Pie to 250 Rs. ; also Tables of Income, Ex- 
change (Is. 2(i. to Is. 8c/.), Interest and Commission. Sixths 
Edition. Price 25s. net. 

New and Simple System of Book-keeping for Indian Currency. 

Price 5s. 6d, net. 

MILFORD, PHILIP. 

Pocket Dictionary of Mining Terms. Third Edition, revised. 

Price Is. net. 

MITCHELL, G. S. 

Rates, Taxes, and Other Outgoings to which Real Property 

is Subject. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

MUNRO, ANDREW. 

Book-keeping Down to Date. Fourth Edition. Price 2.9. 6t/. 

net. Key to Exercises in the above. Price 2s. 6c/. net. 

Elementary Book-keeping for Day and Evening Schools 

and Commercial Classes. Price Is. net. 

MY LAWYER ; The Up-to-date Legal Adviser, with Concise 
Forms of Wills, Agreements, Notices, etc. 

By a Barrister-at-Law. Price 6s. net. 

“The best work of its class that has ever issued from the English Press .’’ — The People. 

NEAYE, FREDERICK GEORGE, LL.D., Solicitor. 

A Handbook of Commercial Law. Price 35. M. net. 

NORMAN, F. S. C. 

Tables of Commission and Due Dates. Price 25. net. 

NORMAN, J. H. 

Universal Cambist. A Ready Reckoner of the World’s- 
Foreign and Colonial Exchanges of Seven Monetary and Cur- 
rency Intermediaries, also the Present Mechanism of the Inter- 
changes of Things between Man and Man and between Community 
and Community. Price 12s. 6f/. net. 

NORRGREN, L., Secretary of the Russian Consulate-General 
in London. 

Russian Commercial Handbook. Principal points from the 
Russian Law on Bills of Exchange, on Custom Formalities im 
Russian Ports, on Clearing of Goods from the Custom House, on 
Stamp D*ties, on Russian iMining Law and on Miscellaneous- 
Commercial Matters. Price 45. net. 
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OPPENHEIM, FREDERIC. 

Universal Interest Tables. per cent, to 6 per cent., ad- 
vancing at a time. Interest based on 360 days and 365 days 
to the year. Price 4s. net. 

PAGET, Sir JOHN R., Bart., Barrister. 

Legal Decisions Affecting Bankers. Edited and Annotated 
by. Issued under the sanction of the Council of the Institution 
of Bankers. Price 6s. net. 

PAYITT, ARTHUR, and ALBERT YYELIN, Baron de B^ville 
(“ SAXO-NORMAN ”). 

Mirabeau and Gambetta, Friends of Old England ; with 
some Account of J. Bonhomme. With Talleyrand’s Entente 
Cordiale, 1792. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

PHILLIPS, MABERLY. 

A History of Banks, Bankers and Banking in North- 
umberland, Durham and North Yorkshire, illustrating the com- 
mercial development of the North of England from 1755 to 1894. 
With numerous Portraits, Fac-similes of Notes, Signatures, 
Documents, etc. Price 31s. 6d. 

PITT-LEWIS, G., K.C. 

A Handbook of River Law on the Thames. Being a Collec* 
tion of the Acts, Orders and Regulations of General Public 
Interest of the various Public Bodies bearing Government upon 
it, for Persons visiting the Port of London and all using the 
River for Profit or Pleasure. Price 15s. net. 

POCOCK, W. A., Esq., Barristef-at-Law. 

An Epitome of the Practice of the Chancery and King’s 
(Queen’s) Bench Divisions of the High Court of Justice. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price 5s. net. 

POLICE OFFICER’S GUIDE TO THE CHILDREN’S ACT, 

1908. By W. B. Gentle, Chief Constable of Brighton, ard 

C. A. Rawlings, Solicitor. Price Is. 6d. net. 

POOR’S 

Manual of the Railroads of the United States, Canada and 

Mexico, and other Investment Securities. 

Statements showing the Financial Condition, etc., of the 
United States, and of all leading Industrial Enterprises. 

Statements showing the Mileage, Stocks, Bonds, Cost, Traffic, 
Earnings, Expenses and Organisations of the Railroads of the 
United States, with a Sketch of their Rise, Progress, Influence, 
etc. Together with 70 Maps and an Appendix, containing a full 
Analysis of the Debts of the United States and of the several 
States, published Annually. Price 45 j. net. 

The Money Question. A Handbook for the Times. Price 

65. net. 

PROBYN, L. C. 

Indian Coinage and Currency. Price 45. net. 
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PULBROOK, ANTHONY (The late). 

Responsibilities of Directors under the Companies Acts, 1862- 

1907. Second Edition edited by G. F. Emery, LL.M., Barrister- 
at-Law. Price 35. 6d. net. 

Handy Book on the Law and Practice of Joint Stock Com- 
panies. Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862-1907, with 
Forms and Precedents. Being a Manual for Secretaries and others 
interested in the practical legal management of the business of a 
Company. Fifth and Revised Edition, by G. F. Emery, LL.M., 
Barrister-at-Law. Price 45. net. 

Common Company Forms. Being a Series of Practical 
Precedents required in the Incorporating, Management and 
Voluntary Winding-up of Companies under the Companies Acts, 
1862-1900. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

RAIKES, F. W. (His Honour the late Judge), K.C., LL.D. 

The Maritime Codes of Spain and Portugal. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Dr. Raikes is known as a profound student of maritime jurisprudence, and he has been 
able to use his knowledge in a number of notes, in which the law of England and of other 
countries is compared with that of the Iberian Peninsula.”— Law Journal. 

Maritime Codes of Holland and Belgium. Price IO 5 . 6d. net. 

Maritime Codes of Italy. Price 125. 6^/. net. 

REID, JAMES W., Solicitor. 

The Companies Acts. The important Changes made by 
the Acts of 1900 and 1907 (now Consolidated in the Act of 1908), 
clearly stated for the use of business men. Second Edition. 
Price 25. 6d. net. 

Reminders for Secretaries, Directors, and Managers of 

Limited Companies under the Companies (Consolidation) Act 

1908. The Registers to be kept and the Returns to be made. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 

RICHTER, HENRY. 

The Corn Trade Invoice Clerk. Price net. 

ROBINSON. 

Share and Stock Tables ; comprising a set of Tables for 
Calculating the Cost of any number of Shares, at any price from 
l-16th of a pound sterling, or Is. 3d. per share, to £310 per share 
in value ; and from 1 to 500 shares, or from £100 to £50,000 stock. 
Tenth Edition, price Ss. net. 

RUDALL, ARTHUR REGINALD, Barrister-at-Law. 

The Duties and Powers of an Arbitrator in the Conduct of 

a Reference. Price 45. net. 

RUSSELL, H. A. H. Mining Manuals. 

Mount Lyell Mining Manual, 1907. With Sketch Map of 

Mount Lyell Field. Price Is. net. 

Broken Hill Mining Manual. With Sketch Map. Price I 5 , net. 

Cornish Tin Mining Manual. With Map of Cornwall show- 

ing approximate Position of Mines. Price Is. net. 

RUSSELL, RICHARD. 

Company Frauds Abolition. Suggested by a review of the 

Company Law for more than half-a-century. Price Is. Gd. net. 

RUTTER, HENRY. 

General Interest Tables for DolTars, Francs, Milreis, etc., 
xdapted both the English and Indian Currency, at rates vary- 
ing from 1 to 12 per cent, on the Decimal System. Price 10s. 6ff. 
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SAUNDERS, ALBERT, Solicitor. 

Maritime Law. Illustrated in the Form of a Narrative of a 
Ship, from and including the Agreement to Build her until she 
becomes a Total Loss. Second and enlarged edition. Price 
2L. net. 

The Master Mariner’s Legal Guide. Second Edition, re- 

vised and enlarged. Price 10s. ^d. net. 

SCHULTZ. 

Universal American Dollar Exchange Tables, Epitome of 
Rates from $4.80 to $4.90 per £, and from 3s. 10^/. to 4s. 6^/. per $, 
with an Introductory Chapter on the Coinages and Exchanges of 
the World. Price 10s. 6d, 

Universal Dollar Tables. Complete United States Edition. 
Covering all Exchanges between the United States and Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Spain and Germany. 
Price 21s. 

Universal Interest and General Percentage Tables on any 

given amount in any Currency. Price 7s. 6d. 

English-German Exchange Tables, from 20 marks to 21 per 

£ by *025 mark per £, progressively. Price 5s. 

SHEARMAN, MONTAGUE, and THOS. W. HAYCRAFT. 

London Chamber of Arbitration. A Guide to the Law and 

Practice, with Rules and Forms. Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d, 

SHEFFIELD, GEORGE. 

Simplex System of Solicitors’ Book-keeping. Price 35. 6d. 

net. 

SIMONSON, PAUL F., M.A. (Oxon.). 

A Treatise on the Law Relating to Debentures and Debenture 
Stock, issued by Trading and Public Companies and by Local 
Authorities, with forms and precedents. Royal 8vo. Third 
Edition, Price 21s. 

“Exhaustive in its treatment." — Times.. 

“ Comprehensive, well-planned and reliable ." — Laiv Journal. 

The Companies Act, 1900 and 1907, with Commentaries. 

Price 5s. net. 

The Law Relating to the Reconstruction and Amalgamation 
of Joint Stock Companies, together with Forms and Precedents. 
Second Edition, revised and largely re-written. Price 10s. ^d. 

The Revised Table A. Being the Regulations of Companies 
Limited by Shares as Sanctioned by the Board of Trade in 
1906. With Notes and Comments. Price 3s. Qd. net. 

SMITH, A. SKENE. 

Compound Interest : as exemplified in the Calculation of 

Annuities, immediate and deferred. Present Values and Amounts, 
Insurance Premiums, Repayment of Loans, Capitalisation of 
Rentals and Incomes, etc. Price Is. net. 

“It is written with a business-like explicitness, and cannot fail to prove useful."— 
Scotsman 

SMITH, JAMES WALTER, LL.D. 

The Law of Banker and Customer, Thoroughly Revised. 

Twenty-third Thouiand. Price 2s. net. 

SPENCER, L. 

Yield Tables for £1 Shares, at Prices differing by 3^/., and 

Dividends from IJ per cent, to 10 per cent. Price Is, net. 
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STEAD, FRANCIS R. 

Title Deeds ; and the Rudiments of Real Property Law. 

Price 55. net. 

STEPHENS, T. A. 

A Contribution to the Bibliography of the Bank of England- 

Price 10s. 6<i. net. 

STEPHENSON, C. H. S., LL.B. 

A Study of the Law of Mortgages. Price 75. 6(f. net. 

STEVENS, W. J. 

Investment and Speculation in British Railways. Price 45. 

net. 

STRONG, W. R. 

Short-Term Table for apportioning Interest, Annuities,. 

Premiums, etc., etc. Price Is. 

STUTFIELD, G. HERBERT, and CAUTLEY, HENRY 
STROTHER. 

Rules and Usages of the Stock Exchange. Containing the 
Text of the Rules and an Explanation of the general course of 
business, with Practical Notes and Comments. Third and 
Revised Edition. Price 65. net. 

TATE. 

Modern Cambist. A Manual of Foreign E.xchanges and 
Bullion with the Monetary Systems of the World, and Foreign 
Weights and Measures. Twenty-fourth Edition, entirely re- 
written, By H. T. Easton. Price 125. net. 

“ A work of great excellence. The care which has rendered this a standard work is still 
exercised, to cause it to keep pace, from time to time, with the enanges in the monetary 
system of foreign nations.”— Tunes. 

TAYLER, J. 

A Guide to the Business of Public Meetings. The Duties 
and Powers of Chairman, with the modes of Procedure and Rules 
of Debate. Third Edition. Price 25. 6</. net. 

VAN DE LINDE, GERARD. 

Book-keeping and other Papers, adopted by the Institute 
of Bankers as a Text-book for use in connection with their 
Examinations. Second Edition. Price 75. 6J. net. 

VAN OSS, S. F. 

American Railroads and British Investors. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Stock Exchange Values: A Decade of Finance, 1885-1895. 

Containing Original Chapters with Diagrams and Tables giving 
Reviews of each of the last Ten Years — Trade Cycles — The 
Course of Trade, 1884 to 1894 — Silver — New Capital Created, 
1884 to 1894 — The Money Market, 1884 to 1894 — Government 
and Municipal Securities — Colonial Securities — Foreign Govern- 
ment Securities — Home Railway Stocks — American Railways 
— Foreign and Colonial Railways and Miscellaneous Securities. 
Together with Charts showing at a glance prices of principal 
securities for past ten years, and Highest and Lowest Prices 
year by year (1885 to 1894 inclusive) of every security officially 
quoted on the Stock Exchange, with dates and extreme fluctua- 
tions (extending to over 200 pages of Tables), compiled by Fredc,. 
C. Mathieson & Sons. Price 15c net. 

An unusually interesting chronicle of financial events during the last ten years. . 

We have ,.ot anywhere come across one so concise and yet so complete "—Athenceum. 
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WALLIS, E. J. 

Thirty Full-page Illustrations of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, from Photographs taken by Permission. Price 25. 6(1. net. 


WAGHORN, THOS., Barrister-at-Law. 

Traders and Railways (The Traders* Case). Price 45. net. 

WARNER, ROBERT. 

Stock Exchange Book-keeping. Price 25. 6^. net. 

WATSON, ERIC R., LL.B. (Lond.). 

The Law Relating to Cheques. Third Edition. Price 
25. 6d. net. 

WHADCOAT, G. C. 

His Lordship’s Whim. A Novel. Price 6s. 

WILEMAN, J. P., C.E. 

Brazilian Exchange, the Study of an Inconvertible Currency. 
Price 55. net. 

WILHELM, JOHN. 

Comprehensive Tables of Compound Interest (not Decimals) 
on £1, £5, £25, £50, £75 and £100. Showing Accumulations Year 
by Year for Fifty Years at Rates of Interest from 1 (progressing J) 
to 5 per cent. Price 25. 6d, net. 

WILLDEY. 

Parities of American Stocks in London, New York and 
Amsterdam, at all Rates of Exchange of the day. Price 25. 

WILSON. 

Author^s Guide. A Guide to Authors ; showing how to 
correct the press, according to the mode adopted and understood 
by Printers. On Card. Price 6d. 

Investment Table : showing the Actual Interest or Profit 
per cent, per annum derived from any purchase or investment at 
rates of interest from to 10 per cent. Price 25. net. 

Wilson^s Equivalents of English Pounds in Kilogrammes and 
Kilogrammes in English Pounds at 1016 0475 Kilogrammes to 
the Ton. Price 25, 6d. net. 

WOODLOCK, THOMAS P. 

The Anatomy of a Railroad Report. Price 2s. &d. net. 

“ Careful perusal of this useful work will enable the points in an American railroad report 
to be grasped without difficulty.”— 
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RECENT PAMPHLETS 

Copper and Copper Mining Shares. 

By W. Utley. Price 6d. net. 

Formation of an English Company. 

Described and Explained by E. E. Jessel, Price 6d. net. 

British Railway Outlook. 

By W. J. Stevens. Price Is. net. 

Thoughts on Taxation arising out of the Tariff Question. 

By John C. Zorn. Price Is. net. 

Turkey and its Future. 

By Archibald J. Dunn. Price Is. net. 

Broken Hill Mines, Barrier Ranges, N.S.W. 

Price Is, net. 

Free Imports. 

Why our present System has resulted in transferring a large portion of 
the Labouring Population of the United Kingdom to Foreign Countries, 
thus Disintegrating her Nationality in the endeavour to promote her 
Material Prosperity. By Bernard Dale. Price Is. net. 

Thoughts on Mr. Chamberlain’s Proposed Fiscal Policy. 

By Walter J. Hammond, M.Inst.C.E. Price 6d, net. 

Mr. Balfour and Conceivable Cures for Imagined Ills. 

By C. H. P. C. Price Is. net. 

Cancer, is it Curable? Yes. 

By Robert Bell, M.D., F.F.P.S., etc., Consulting Physician to the 
Glasgow Hospital for Women. Price Is. net. 

How to Insure Buildings, Machinery, Plant, Office and 
Household Furniture and Fixtures against Fire. 

By C. Spensley. Price Is. net. 

Expansion of Trade in China. 

By T. H. Whitehead, Member of the Legislative Council, Hong-Kong, 
Price Is. net. 

Indian Currency. 

An Essay. By William Fowler, LL.B. Price Is. net. 

Cost Price Life Assurance. 

A Guide to 3 and per Cent. Compound Interest per annum on 
Ordinary and Endowment Policies reapectively. Third Edition. By 
T. G. Rose. Price 6J. net. 
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Pamphlets, etc., on Bimetallism. 

GEORGE’S THE SILVER AND INDIAN CURRENCY 

QUESTIONS. Price h.3(/. 

GOLD STANDARD (THE). A Selection from the Papers 
issued by the Gold Standard Defence Association, 1895-1898. Price 
2^. 6d. 

MEYSEY-THOMPSON’S (Sir Henry M., Bart, M.P.) PRIZE 
ESSAY. Injury to British Trade and Manufactures. By Geo. 
Jamieson, Esq. Price 6d. 

MILLER’S DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH BY MONEY. 

Price \s. 

MONOMETALLISM UNMASKED: OR THE GOLD MANIA 

OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By A Senior Optime. Qd . 

NORMAN’S PRICES AND MONETARY AND CURRENCY 

EXCHANGES OF THE WORLD. Price 6^/. 

NORMAN’S SCIENCE OP MONEY. Price Is, 

NOTES OF MONEY AND INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES. 

By Sir J. B. Phear. Price Is. 

PEARSE’S RUDIMENTS OFTHE CURRENCY QUESTION: 

explaining the principal terms used in the Currency Controversy. By 
William Pharse. Price 6J. 

SCHMIDT’S INDIAN CURRENCY DANGER. A criticism 

of the proposed alterations in the Indian Standard. Price Is. 6d. 

SEYD’S SILVER QUESTION IN 1893. A Simple Explan- 

ation. By Ernest Seyd, F.S.S. Price Is., cloth. 

TWIGG’S PLAIN STATEMENT OF THE CURRENCY 

QUESTION, with Reasons why we should restore the Old English Law 
of Bimetallism. Price 6d. * 
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ACER’S TELEGRAM CODES. 

The A Y Z Telegram Code. Consisting of nearly 30,000 Sen- 

tences and Prices, etc. Price 16s. net. 

The Simplex Standard Telegram Code. Consisting of 205,500 

Code Words. Price £5 5s. 

The Duplex Combination Standard Code. Consisting of 

150,000 Words. With a Double Set of Figures for every Word. 
Price £4 4s. 

The Extension Duplex Code of about 45,000 more Words. 

Price £1 Is. 

The Complete Duplex Code, of 195,000 Words in Alphabetical 

and Double Numerical Order. Price £5 5s. 

Ager’s Standard Telegram Code of 100,000 Words. Compiled 

from the Languages sanctioned at the Berlin Telegraph Convention. 
Price £3 3s. 

Ager’s Telegram Code. 56,000 good Telegraphic Words, 45,000 

of which do not exceed eight letters. Third Edition. Price £2 2s. 

Ager’s Alphabetical Telegram Code. Price 25.;. 

Ager’s Telegraphic Primer. With Appendix. Consisting of 

about 19,000 good English and Dutch Words. Price 12s. 6d. 

Ager’s General and Social Code. Price 10.;. 6 ( 1 . 


TELEGRAPH CODES. 

OFFICIAL VOCABULARY, BERNE, 1894. A few copies of 

the Original Edition. Price on application. 

A. B. C. Universal Commercial Electric Telegraphic Code. 

By W. Clauson-Tunk. Filth Edition. Price 20s. net ; post free 
(inland), 20s. 

A-Z. 

Code Telegraphique Fran^ais. Price £4 net. 

Anglo-American Cable Code. Price 2\s. 

Beith’s 10-Letter Combinations (8 Figures). Price £3 3s. net. 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code. Price £4 4;. net. 
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TELEGRAPH CODES — continued. 

Bishop’s TraYellers’ Telegraph Code. Specially for the Use of 

Tourists. Compact and bound conveniently for the Pocket. Weight 
only 2 oz. Price I 5 . net. 

Broomhall’s Imperial Combination Code for Mining, Company 
Promoting, and Stock Exchange Purposes. 

Price 50s. net. 

Broomhall’s Comprehensive Cipher Code. Mining, Banking, 

Arbitrage, Mercantile, etc. Arranged for nearly 170,000 Phrases. 
Price £3 13s. 6d. Cloth. Limp leather. Price £4 4s. 

Broomhall’s “ The Standard ” Shipping Code, For Chartering, 

Insurance and General Shipping. Price 60s. net. 

Figure Code for Stocks and Shares. 

To be used with the “ Official Vocabulary,” or any similar list of 
numbered Words. Price 42s. 

Hartfield’s Wall Street Code. 

Specially adapted for General Banking, Stock Brokerage, Arbitrage 
and E.xchange Business. Price 42s. net. 

Hawke’s Premier Cypher Telegraphic Code. 

100,000 Word Supplement to the Premier Code. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
(See back page of this Catalogue.) 

Hawke’s Systematic Telegraph Code, including a Key of One 

Hundred Million Cypher Words numbered. All easily pronounceable 
and specially arranged to fulfil the conditions of the latest International 
Telegraph Regulations. Price 42s. net. 

Herbert’s Universal-Simplex Code System. An Immediate 

Saving of 50 per cent, in Cabling Expenses. Adaptable to all Codes. 
Price 63s. net. 

“Ironscrap” Telegraph Code. 

Adapted for the special use of the Old Iron and Metal Trades. By 
George Cohen, Sons & Co. Revised Edition, 1903. Price 42s. net. 

Kolkenbeck’s Ideal Code Condenser, being a thirteen-figure 

Code. With full instructions in English, French and German. Price 
21s. net. 

McNeill’s Mining and General Telegraph Code. 

Arranged to meet the requirements of Mining, Metallurgical and Civil 
Engineers, Directors of Mining and Smelting Companies, Bankers, 
Brokers, Solicitors and others. Price 21s. net. 

McNicol’s Nine Figure Code, or 1,100 Millions Pronounceable 
Words. 

Price £10 net per copy (for not less than two copies). 

Moreing and McCutcheon’s Telegram Codes. 

Code I. “The General, Commercial and Mining Telegram Code,” 
containing 274,000 Phrases and Sentences. Price £5 5s. net. 

Code II. “The Multiform Combination Telegram Code,” with 206,460 
Cypher Words, with 960,045 Groups of Numbers. £8 8s. net. 

Code III. “ The Catalogue Combination Telegram Code,” consisting of 
274,979 separate References to Catalogue Numbers. Prices, etc. 
Price £7 7s. net. 

Moreing and Neal’s General and Mining Code. 

For the Use of Mining Companies, Mining Engineers, Stockbrokers, 
Financial Agents, and Trust and Finance Companies. Price 21s. 
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TELEGRAPH continued. 

Official Yooabulary in Terminational Order. 

Price 405. net. 

Pieron’s Code Condenser, SO % Economy without changing 
Codes. 

Can be had in English, French, Spanish or German. Price 305. each net. 

Scott’s Shipowners’ Telegraphic Code. 

New Edition. 1906. Price 525. 6d. 

Stockbrokers’ Telegraph Code. Price Ss. net. 

The Tenmil Code. 

Can be used as a 6, 7, 8, 9, or 10-flgure Code (or more). Adaptable to 
any size of Telegraphic Code, on any subject and in any language. By 
Arthur Tracey. Price, with patent binder, £3 135. 6d. net. 

Yollers’ 12-Figure System. 

1,000,000,000,000 Pronounceable Words, all of 10 letters, in strict accord^ 
ance with the decisions of the London Telegraph Conference of 1903. 
Price £2 net. 

Yollers’ 9-Figure System. 

1.000 Millions Pronounceable Words of ten letters. Price £2 net. 

Watkins’ Ship-broker’s Telegraph Code. 

Price £7 Is. net. Six copies, £42 net. 

Western Union Telegraph Code. 

Price 655 net. 

Whitelaw’s Telegraph Cyphers. 

400,000 Cyphers in one continuous Alphabetical order. Price £12 IO 5 . 

200,000 words, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian 

and Latin. Price 1505. each net. 

53.000 English words 505. ,, ,, 

42,600 German „ 50s. ,, „ 

40.000 Dutch „ 505. „ „ 

338,200 in all. 

68,400 Latin, etc., etc. (Original Edition), included 

in the above 202,600 6 O 5 . ,, „ 

25.000 English (Original Edition), included in the 

above 53,000 405. „ „ 

22,500 of the English words, arranged 25 to the 
page, with the full width of the quarto page 
for filling in phrases 6 O 5 . „ „ 

14.000 of the Latin words arranged so as to re- 

present any 3-letter group, or any three 

2-figure groups up to 24 . . . 155. ,, 

401 Millions of Pronounceable Words, all of 
Ten letters, representing 4 complete sets 
of 8-figure groups. Also an additional 
134J millions, representing 12 complete 
sets of 7, 6 and 5 figure groups, and all 
numbers thereunder Price 1505. 


AGENT FOR ALL HARTFIELD’S CODES. 



Medium 4to, 500 pp. Cloth, price lOs. 6d, aet 
THE 

PREMIER 

CYPHER TELEGRAPHIC 

CODE 

Containing close upon 120,000 Words (from A to M, 
specially selected from the Berne Official 
Vocabulary) and Phrases. 

THE MOST COMPLETE AND MOST USEFUL GENERAL CODE YET PUBLISHED. 

COMPILED BY 

WILLIAM H. HAWKE. 

SOMB OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ It is calculated to save expense by making one word do the duty of two to five 
words as compared with other codes, without trouble or loss of lime. I'his result 
has been obtained by introducing novel and simple methods of tabulation. The 
scope of the code is a very wide one, and makes it suitable to the traveller as well as 
to the commercial man.” — Teli-orap/i. 

“ Is distinguished among books of its kind by tlie unusual width of its range. 
For the rest it is a careful work, which keeps constantly in view the practical needs of 
men of business.” — ^coisman. 

“ The code is certainly a marvel of comprehensiveness, and at least the translation 
of messages would appear to be easy, owing to the system of initial w'ords and cross 
references embodied in it, and the conspicuous headings.”- Manckestcr Guardian, 

“ An extremely valuable cypher telegraphic code. The saving of expense is, of 
course, the primary object of a code ; but another oimsideration with Mr. Hawke has 
been to arrange a code so that what is rec|uired to be liansmitted can be sent with 
the least possible trouble and waste of time.”-~/'7//^///t7^7/ News, 

“ 'I'his compilation is excellent in choice of messages and simplicity of arrangement. 
Those W'ho have had to deal with other codes will ap|)r(xiate this point. Particularly 
admirable are the joint tables for market n'ports, which can give quotations and tone 
in one word. What with careful indexing to the matter and ingenious simplicity this code 
is certainly one of the best wc have yet seen.” — Teki^rath, Liverpool. 

“An Vollstandigkeit durfte es von anderen Werke gleicher An kaum iibeitroffen 
werden. ” — Frankfilrtcr Zfiiuiig. 

“The systems of tabulation an* simple, and the general appearance of the 
volume seems to confirm the claim that this is by far the most c omplete code ever 
issued. ” — Z ribu/ie, Chicago. 

“Mr. Haw'ke’s long expeiicmce as an expert in telegraphic code systems is a lull 
guarantee of the exceli<*noe of the ' Premiei Code’.” — Liverpool Courier. 

Now Ready, Medium 4 to. Cloth ^ price los. 6d. net, 

100,000 WORD SUPPLEMENT TO THE PREMIER CODE. 

Words specially selected from the Berne Official Vocabulary, remainder of 
alphabet from M to Z. 

COMPILED BY WILLIAM H. HAWKE. 

For special Tables for Offers, Buying, Selling, etc., the Five Figure 
System, worked in conjunction with Keys of Words, numbered from 00,000 
to 99,999, and 2440 Reserve M'ords for Indicating ui* Catch Words or Special 
or Temporary Tables, does not clash with the Premier Code. 

These two volumes contain between them all the telegraphically good 
words of the Berne Official Vocabulary, as they have been selected with 
the greatest care. 


LONDON : EFFINGHAM WILSON, 

54 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 










